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The events of the past two years have forcibly directed the 
attention of most of us to the act of spending money. The in- 
dustrial depression dating from the early months of 1913 was 
aggravated by the outbreak of the European war. American in- 
dustries dependent on European markets for sale of their products, 
or on European sources of supply for their raw material were 
paralyzed. In the United States the economic dislocation was only 
less acute than in the chief belligerent nations. With the estab- 
lishment of the British blockade, this situation ‘was radically 
changed. The ports of Great Britain, France and Italy were open 
to all American products, and the Scandinavian and Dutch ports 
offered a certain, if limited, market. In a very short time the 
United States, as the greatest industrial and agricultural nation 
among the neutrals, became the chief source of supply for the Allies. 
At the news of the first contracts for war supplies, food, clothing 
and munitions, depression gave way to optimism. A wave of pros- 
perity, breaking first on the Atlantic seaboard, flowed over the 
Alleghenies and inundated the Mississippi Valley. Even where 
it has not saturated, it has moistened with its golden waters our 
industrial, agricultural and mining areas. The boom was well 
developed by the late summer of 1915. Unprecedented orders 
brought unprecedented earnings to a wide range of industries. 
Plants like the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the DuPont Pow- 
der Company whose equipment enabled them to meet the emergency 
promptly, became “War Brides,” and a host of new corporations 
which were organized to fill the foreign orders became “War 
Babies.” In the general prosperity all business revived whether 
or not supplying belligerent needs. In a brief eighteen months our 
country accumulated more gold and credit than in any period in its 
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previous history. We have bought American securities from 
European holders; we have become a creditor instead of a debtor 
nation, and have engaged for the first time in our history, in the 
financing of foreign governments. “Dollar exchange supplanting 
sterling,” and “Wall Street the financial center of the World” are 
the pipe-dream of the broker’s office. But the most significant fact 
of all is that thousands of people have acquired thousands of dollars, 
who, in the normal course of events, might have anticipated 
handling only hundreds—or even tens. 

But the voice of the prophet has been raised, warning us of 
the doom to come. Our prosperity is too great, too sudden, and too 
intense. Mr. Roger Balsa tells us that in business as in physics, 
action and reaction are equal and opposite; from every peak of 
prosperity we must descend to a pit of depression. With the warn- 
ings of evil days to come are mingled lamentations over our 
national habits. As a people, we are prone to speculation as the 
stocks fly upward. We are improvident; we are thriftless; we are 
credulous. A great financier has recently described Americans as 
“financially uninstructed.” The truth of this criticism is undoubted ; 
and though our condition may be partly explained on the ground of 
our nation’s youth, great wealth, great natural resources, economic 
isolation and the like, it may not be excused. The charge of ignor- 
ance of financial laws is less serious than that of constitutional 
thriftlessness. But ignorance of economic law, as of criminal law, 
does not absolve the transgressor from the penalties of commis- 
sion. Indeed the reckless spending of money occasioned by our 
unprecedented prosperity, and in the face of the certain reactions 
and readjustments that will follow the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, may well challenge our deepest attention and concern. 

There is, however, another aspect of the question. From the 
point of view of American economic history, the charge that we 
are a thriftless people, is based on the fact that we have developed 
to a high degree both the technique and theory of production, but 
have paid comparatively little or no attention to the technique and 
theory of consumption, of which purchasing is the most important 
aspect. This, again, may be explained, if not excused, by a con- 
sideration of the immensity and complexity of the problems in- 
volved in discovering, conquering and developing our vast terri- 
tory, and in the climatic, economic and racial differences we have 
encountered. Furthermore, the intense individualism which char- 
acterized our early productive efforts, and which has been radically 
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modified in the recent developments of our corporate enterprises, 
still dominates all our methods of consumption. We may produce 
our wealth cooperatively and collectively, but as purchasers or 
consumers, we are still, in great measure, isolated economic units, 
buying, saving, wasting—each a law unto himself. 

But the problems of economic purchasing have assumed an 
ever greater importance in the last sixteen years. Since 1900, the 
practical need of information about prices has been felt by very 
many people, who have been endeavoring to adjust their require- 
ments and income to an ever-increasing cost of living. The war 
crisis has accentuated conditions that have existed for many years. 
The first families to feel the pinch of rising prices were those with 
fixed incomes. These were the salaried classes employed in manu- 
facture, commerce, the public service, and the professions. Families 
less acutely affected are those whose money income has been in- 
creasing but less rapidly than the cost of living. This group in- 
cludes most wage earners, some salaried positions, and most of those 
living on the income of invested funds. The only people who have 
seemed exempt from the pressure of high prices, have been the 
numerically small, but highly conspicuous class whose income is 
derived from the profits of certain industries which in recent years 
have developed very rapidly either in new fields, as the automobile 
industry, or in effecting great consolidations and amalgamations 
in older fields, as in the steel and oil industries. The purchasing 
and spending of this class has thrown a glamour of extravagance 
over the great mass of American families. 

At the outset we must distinguish between purchasing or buy- 
ing, which is a deliberate purposive act in accordance with known 
psychological and economic laws, and “spending money” which is 
often impulsive, irrational or non-economic. To the delight of the 
cynic and the distraction of the scientist, men and women are never 
completely rational, and the majority of them practice economies 
only at intervals. Just as a student of investments must take into 
account the practice of speculation, so any analysis of the econ- 
omics of purchasing must explain extravagance—the “blowing in” 
as contrasted with the judicious expenditure of money. 

Information concerning purchasing is deplorably scanty. Many 
economic text books omit all reference to the consumer’s part in 
market transactions. College and university courses are equally 
remiss. Young men and women often learn from their economic 
courses, the minutiae of the productive process, the technique of 
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manufacture, agriculture, transportation, banking and foreign ex- 
change. In some favored institutions they may even hear of the 
distributive system and the principles of marketing. They may 
trace a product from its chaotic state of “raw material” to the 
counter of a retail shop where it is sold for a price. They may 
seize upon the price, disintegrate it into its “component parts,” at- 
tribute each to its appropriate “factor of production,” and rest in 
the consciousness of analysis well performed, But of the motives 
which actuated the buyer to buy, of the general principles which 
underlie buying, of the economics of purchasing as distinguished 
from the economics of production, they may be supremely ignorant. 
In economic literature, the subject has been confined to more 
or less psychological studies of the state of mind of the purchaser, 
struggling between alternatives, swayed by conflicting desires, ever 
attempting to discover the “marginal utility.” In all the literature 
inspired by the Austrian School of Economist$, mention is made of 
Karl Menger’s doctrine of the scale of wants. Our desires, we are 
taught, are not wilful idiosyncrasies, but orderly affairs, constant, 
intermittent, or recurrent. They may express the needs of our 
bodily, mental or spiritual natures; they may be “higher” or 
“lower,” more or less urgent, and placed accordingly in our 
Bediirfnisskala. That the principle of order in the appearance of 
and in the urgency of our wants is the psychological basis of budget 
making, and that the budget is merely the appropriation in advance 
of the available means for satisfying any given scale of wants, 
is as far as I know, not emphasized in our economic teaching. 
The only students who seem to be instructed in the pur- 
chaser’s psychology are those taking courses in advertising and 
salesmanship in some institutions giving technical commercial edu- 
cation. Here the emphasis is laid on the strategy of selling rather 
than on the principles of economic buying. They learn that nine- 
tenths of the buyers and nineteen-twentieths of the spenders are 
women, hence they specialize in feminine characteristics. They 
learn the weaknesses of the purchaser’s defenses ; her most vulner- 
able points. They learn the fearful power of reiteration, and that 
if the words Royal Baking Powder appear on every step of the 
stairs of the elevated railroad, the thousands of daily travellers are 
forever bound to associate Royal with Baking Powder, and will be 
impervious to the blandishments of any other brand. They learn 
the magic of unconscious susceptibility. If, on the long journeys 
to and from business when the body is quiescent and the mind free 
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to wander on its own concerns, our eyes rest on the names of 
certain teas, soaps, or dress shields, if by color, design or motto, 
these are impressed on our subconscious attention, in the moment 
of hesitation that comes before purchasing, the names of these 
unknown, and often unnoticed teas, soaps and dress shields flash 
into our minds with the familiarity of old and tried friends. We 
demand that make and will accept no other. Advertisement has 
in our case attained its end. 

Books written from the point of view of the purchaser are 
few and far between. The oasis in the desert is Philip Wicksteed’s 
“Common Sense of Political Economy.” He gives an interesting 
and detailed analysis of the state of mind of a housewife who has 
to satisfy the various needs of her family with a limited sum of 
money. Her action, which is typical of the purchasing public, deter- 
mines whether goods are sold or not, and so is a final factor in 
fixing market price. Prices, Wicksteed tells us, are the alternatives 
at which goods are offered; thus the problem of value is a special 
problem of the psychology of choice. Goods that we need every 
day are offered at various prices. The housewife goes to market 
with a list of goods to be purchased and with mental notes as to 
high points beyond which she will not or cannot pay, and below 
which she hopes very much to buy. If she finds the price of any 
product far beyond her mental maximum she has the alternative of 
buying the article—eggs, for example, and of not buying other 
necessary things, or of not buying eggs, and attempting, possibly, 
to find some substitute of equal food value. If she, and thousands 
like her refrain from buying, the stock remains unsold, and the 
price which has proved to be ineffective must be altered. The 
temporary success of the egg, poultry and potato boycott in re- 
ducing prices so widely heralded in the last week of No- 
vember and the first two weeks of December, 1916, was due to 
a sporadic organization of the power of retail purchasers. The 
ultimate failure of these attempts to control price was due to the 
fact that most of the boycotters acted independently and not as 
members of well-organized purchasers’ associations. The retail 
merchants met the situation promptly by putting down prices. When 
the boycotting enthusiasm had waned, and the feeling of solidarity 
had been superseded by other interests, the dealers gradually put up 
the prices as high as, and in the case of potatoes, higher than they 
were before. Had the dealers been making contracts for weeks or 
months in advance with the agents of large purchasing associations, 
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it is quite conceivable that the level of prices for 1916-17 would be 
appreciably lower. 

But the modern housewife, who is in many instances a college 
graduate and a student of economics, and who wishes not only to 
understand, but to improve her position as a purchaser, can find 
in such books as Wicksteed’s, no hint of reform. The flood of 
printed matter which has been occasioned by the rising cost of 
living, emphasizes primarily the defects in the productive and dis- 
tributive processes. We have too much need and too little competi- 
tion; too many and too few middlemen; too great a city and too 
small a country population; too high rents and too cheap money. 
The times are out of joint, and the joints are higher and fewer. The 
defects of the housewife are themselves, causes of the high cost of 
living. She is whimsical about the wrappings and habiliments of 
her groceries ; she is ignorant about the cheap cuts of meat; she is 
exacting about automobile delivery ; she demands credit and is negli- 
gent about paying her bills. Despite the memorials of Chambers of 
Commerce and the resolutions of conventions of commission men, 
she still, occasionally, telephones for a yeast cake. 

Turning from criticisms of the existing order to plans for im- 
provement, we too often pass from the practical, if inefficient 
methods of reality, to the stifling mediocrities of Utopia. Reformers 
of the economic system from Robert Owen to Mr. H. G. Wells 
have found the temptation to reform manners and morals along 
with economic distribution, beyond their strength to resist. I 
am asked to consider a method for reducing my meat bills and I 
find myself the unwilling prey of a vegetarian, a dress reformer 
and an advocate of trial-marriage. This tendency to confuse the 
improvement of our economic system with radical changes in our 
social institutions has impaired some of the most valuable work 
of the advocates of codperative distribution. It has created a wide- 
spread scepticism as to the practicability of any real economic re- 
form, and has been used with cruel effect by the enemies of change 
to convince the man in the street that all innovators are cranks. 

But the positive contributions to our knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of purchasing are steadily increasing in volume and signifi- 
cance. Very important information may be gained from such pub- 
lications as the Report of the Mayor’s Market Commission (New 
York, 1913) ; from the bulletins of the Department of Agriculture, 
especially of the Bureau of Markets; and from such books as 
L,. D. H. Weld’s “Marketing of Farm Produce” and J. W. Sullivan’s 
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“Markets for the People: the Consumer’s Part.” There remain 
still to be formulated the principles of purchasing as a main divi- 
sion of the economics of consumption. Three aspects of the sub- 
ject, which apply primarily to household or domestic economy, are 
noted as follows: 

First: Economic purchasing may not only negate the effects of 
the high cost of living by providing more goods for the same money 
expended, but in some cases may obtain the same results as an in- 
crease in money income. Studies in family budgets yield a variety 
of results, but the main outlines are similar. In the working class 
families in America from 45 to 60% of the bread winner’s wages 
goes for food. In the small-salaried class, the food item amounts 
to from 25-30% of the money income. Only when we come to the 
high-salaried or property-owning class does the food then drop 
from 15-10% and lower. Of the three great essential expenditures, 
food, clothing and house rent, the greatest variation is shown in the 
food bill, and the greatest economies may be practised in food ex- 
penditures. Moreover, the increase in food prices in the past 
sixteen years has been at a greater rate than the increase in the 
price of clothing, household equipment or rent. If $450.00 be the 
annual food bill for a family with an income of $1,000, then a 
saving of 10% is the same as increasing the family’s income to 
$1,045. A saving of 20% is the same as increasing the money in- 
come to $1,090. Families living on an income of $2,000, and spend- 
ing 25% on food, pay a food bill of $500 annually. A 10% cut 
amounts to increasing this family’s income by $50.00 and a 20% 
economy adds $100.00 a year to their purchasing power. In 
general, the lower the family income, the greater proportion is 
spent for food, and the more important it is to effect food 
economies so that other needs may be satisfied and the standard 
of safety and comfort be maintained as high as possible. Un- 
fortunately the great mass of families with small incomes are 
unfitted to study, experiment with, and carry through reforms in 
expenditure from which they would greatly profit. The task must 
always be undertaken by the economic middle class, who have the 
intelligence to organize economies, enough free time to effect them, 
and yet whose income is small enough for them to feel distinctly 
the benefits of increasing their purchasing power. From 1900 to 
1914, the cost of living in the United States increased ! 46%. Since 
the outbreak of the European war, it has increased some 29%. The 


1. According to Times Annalist Index Number. 
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families who have been most acutely affected have been those whose 
income ranges from $1,200 to $3,000, and these constitute ap- 
proximately 33% of our population.2, Many of these families hav- 
ing a fixed salary, have not benefited by the recent increases in 
wages, nor by the extraordinary profits of industry. It is interest- 
ing to notice that all recent reforms in purchasing methods, and 
demands for reforms in distributing methods, have proceeded from 
this element of the population. They are being crushed between 
the upper millstone of high price and the lower millstone of fixed 
salary. 

Second: The basis of economic purchasing must be a budget 
constructed to meet the physical, intellectual and spiritual needs 
of the family. It must provide for health, education, recreation, 
excitement, hobbies, insurance, investment, emergencies, and ex- 
travagance. The reason why most people hate to make up a bud- 
get of expenses, and having made it, fail to live up to it, is, that 
they provide only for rational expenditures. The very fact that a 
scheme of expenditure is economic and sensible, is enough to pro- 
voke an extravagant reaction. Long periods of thrift and saving 
in people and states are always followed by an era of lavish ex- 
penditure and luxury. To provide for a degree of extravagance 
in a family budget is like providing a safety valve for a steam en- 
gine. It permits pressure to be relieved without injuring the 
mechanism. 

An economic budget should be constructed not only with 
respect to immediate expenditures but with reference to the future. 
Whether we be the most thriftless, or of all people have the great- 
est faith, in any event we trust to rather than provide for the 
future, and only when touched by the chill hand of grip or indiges- 
tion do we take out life insurance! Advice which may be adminis- 
tered only to those who have a New England conscience runs, 
“Invest first and pay your bills afterwards.” This may be amended 
for the weaker fibre of the Middle States, West and South to 
read: “Never contract bills which you cannot pay after you have 
set aside ten per cent of your income for investment.” Ten per 
cent of income from all sources should be the very least set aside | 
for the future, and this for patriotic as well as personal reasons. 
The great financial strength of France and England in the present 
war has been the ability of the middle and working classes to invest 


2. Cf. Wealth and Income of the People of the U. S., by W. I. King. 
Table xlvii, p. 235. 
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almost without limit in the war loans of their country. The habit 
of saving regularly from small incomes, and of providing for sav- 
ings in a budget of expenses, is the exception and not the rule in 
America. An investigation by a committee of bankers, published 
in 1914, revealed the fact that in Switzerland, six out of every ten 
adult persons had a savings bank account, in France and in England 
from two to three out of every ten, and in the United States one 
out of every ten had accounts. An interesting sidelight on our al- 
leged lack of thrift is the tendency in America to confine provision 
for the future to life insurance and real estate. The head of the 
family insures his life and buys his house. At his death these pro- 
visions come to his survivors either as a lump sum of money or as a 
property which, to yield an income, must be sold. Too often the 
inheritance falling to people unaccustomed to handling money, is 
spent on long-desired luxuries or display, and the patrimony is dis- 
sipated. The thrifty French habit of investing in stocks, bonds 
and mortgages creates a property bearing a money income which 
is likely to be conserved intact. A family tradition for increasing 
the principal may be fostered in each generation. 

Third: The Technique of Purchasing might describe the 
process of supplying the various wants of a family with respect 
to the amount of the available income. It comprises all the devices 
known to such traditional figures as “the good provider,” “the 
thrifty housewife” and “the born manager,” as well as the highly 
technical information of the student of modern economic condi- 
tions. The Gordian knot of difficulty consists in effecting the same 
degree of economy when buying in small quantities at regular in- 
tervals as may be obtained by purchasing in large quantities at 
irregular or seasonal intervals. Few private families, especially in 
cities, have sufficient storage capacity (to say nothing of sufficient 
capital) to lay in once a year potatoes, apples, root-vegetables, citrus- 
fruits, canned-goods, flour and other dry groceries at times when the 
price of each is most favorable. Even were this possible, they 
must obtain at short intervals milk, butter, eggs, poultry, meat and 
ice, and at irregular intervals clothing for various seasons, fur- 
niture and equipment. The function of the middleman, whether 
he be wholesale or retail dealer, commission merchant, food 
broker, warehouse or cold-storage agent, is to collect the great 
quantity of products and produce, pay cash for them, hold them, 
preserve them, break them up into convenient packages and parcels, 
and dribble them out to innumerable persons, families, hotels and 
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restaurants in a regular stream or flow, receiving in return some 
cash and much credit. The smaller the package and the more 
frequent its delivery, the easier the credit and the further down the 
line the purchaser finds himself fromthe great sources of produc- 
tion, the greater the proportion of middlemen’s costs and profits 
does he pay. Economies in retail purchasing can be effected in 
only two ways: by organizing consumers or purchasers associations 
and taking over certain functions of the middleman; or by purchas- 
ing directly from some organization that has combined and con- 
solidated a number of marketing processes. 

Undoubtedly the greatest economies in purchasing are effected 
when buyers pool their interests, create their own buying agencies, 
and profit directly by large-scale transactions. Codperative stores 
and markets in Great Britain, North Germany and Scandinavia 
have integrated the whole productive process. Following the Rock- 
dale experiment of 1844, retail stores in Great Britain organized 
their own wholesale stores and warehouses, then owned and oper- 
ated their own farms, plantations, factories and mills. Consumers 
were at once producers and middlemen. Savings increased, pur- 
chasing power and profits swelled income. The story is so well 
known that it needs no telling. The cause for wonder is that a 
system so practical and so efficient never flourished in America, 
the home of practical and efficient people. Two periods of co- 
Operative experiment in the United States have both ended in fail- 
ure; the Owenite experiments of the 40’s and the codperative ef- 
forts of the Sovereigns of Industry, the Grange and the Knights 
of Labor in the 70’s and 80’s. The early co6dperators allied them- 
selves with every brand of social heretic, and the later codperators 
seem to have eluded with unparalleled success any leader with or- 
dinary business ability. The failure of codperation in America, 
despite these facts, is a never-quite-to-be explained phenomenon. 
Even cranks and visionaries cannot alter the essentials of a business 
system that has had marked success in other countries. The many 
cooperative stores organized during the past few years may indicate 
another triumph of hope over experience. They deserve the very 
serious consideration of all people interested in reducing living costs. 

Next to forming a cooperative store, price economies may be 
effected by purchasing committees. J. M. Sullivan says that twenty 
neighbors joining forces and buying all their supplies through one 
of their number acting as agent could radically cut their living ex- 
penses. In such a simple arrangement there are no overhead 
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charges, no salaries and no rent, which are incurred by the co- 
Operative store. To offset these advantages there is no storage space 
and no capital funds. But the saving effected by contracts made 
in advance, purchases in large quantities, and the experience in 
price making coming to the whole group, are as effective for the 
purchasing committee as the codperative stores. Fewer than 
twenty families can buy crates of eggs and of poultry, barrels of 
potatoes and of apples, and boxes of citrus fruits, direct from the 
producers; they can buy canned goods and dry groceries from 
wholesale houses and save from 10-25% on the prices asked at 
retail stores. 

But many families, especially in cities, do not know their 
neighbors, or do not want to buy in groups. In the country families 
may be so scattered that group buying is out of the question. 
Economic purchasing in these cases comes from dealing with stores 
that have integrated as many of the functions of the middleman 
as possible, and have carried the consolidation of production and 
exchange to the furthest point. 

For city dwellers the best prices will be found either in the 
food section of the department stores, where great capital and 
storage space insures economies in wholesale buying, or at the 
“chain-stores,” which in late years have come into such prominence. 
These combine buying on a large scale and in some instances 
direct production, with a minimum of overhead charges. The 
strict cash basis eliminates all loss from bad debts. The. city fam- 
ily can often buy at the open-air or curb-stone market, and in 
certain favored centers at regular food auctions where fish, fruit, 
vegetables, butter, eggs and poultry are sold at wholesale price or 
better. 

The country purchaser can often obtain better prices for dry 
groceries, house-furnishings, clothing, machinery and equipment 
than the purchaser in large cities by buying through the mail-order 
houses which by agreement with the city merchants do not supply 
urban customers. The mail-order houses have consolidated pro- 
duction and exchange to a degree only exceeded by the wholesale 
cooperative establishments of Great Britain. They are to dis- 
tribution what trusts are to industry. Great capital enables them to 
buy whole crops, and the entire output of factories and to contract 
in advance on the most favorable terms. With no retail stores, 
their warehouses may be placed where rents are low. A strictly 
cash business insures to them a highly mobile credit. As they come 
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to own their own mills, factories, canneries and farms, they will 
become the most efficient and economic system of purveying 
products. Whether they will continue to use their power wisely and 
to serve rather than exploit the public, remains to be seen. But 
should a wave of codperative propaganda engulf America, or a 
socialistic revolution do away with the private ownership of the 
means of production, the department store, the chain stores and the 
mail-order houses would be ready and equipped to serve the socialis- 
tic state. 

One thing seems certain if we study the trend of retail trade 
for the past few years. The separate shop whether it be corner 
grocery or country store is destined in the course of time to dis- 
appear. Its high overhead charges, advertising costs, delivery 
system, its competition and “bargains,” its expenses for delivery 
and its wasteful credit system cannot compete with the economies 
of large scale distribution. We may mourn its loss, but we cannot 
afford to patronize it. In another generation it will be as extinct 
as the dodo, the private fire company, or the detachable cuff. 

With the passing of the retail store many features of our 
highly individual purchasing system will disappear. The pur- 
chasing group or committee is the preliminary step to a community 
market. A community market, bakery, or laundry does not present 
radically different methods from a community kitchen. But a com- 
munity kitchen leads us straight to ! 

“How you keep on, Socrates, harping on the same old string 
about food and drink and doctors and sandals and such like 
trivialities,” cried Callicles. 


M. A. For Women at Yale 


At the January meeting of the Yale Corporation it was 
voted to ratify the recommendations of the Executive Board of 
the Graduate School to the effect that women hereafter be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. Hereto- 
fore they have been admitted for the degrees of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, Master of Science, Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor of Music 
and Bachelor of the Fine Arts. 













HOW A WOMAN’S CLUB WAS ORGANIZED 
CATHERINE MarsuH RISLEY 


The writer of this article has been asked to set forth the actual 
organization and development of a big departmental club, as typified 
by the Woman’s Club of Albany. If the story of its small beginning 
and successful progress should encourage any group of women to 
similar effort, its aim will have been accomplished. 

There were many women in Albany who longed to have in 
their city a broad and effective Woman’s Club. They sought 
an “organized center of co-operation” where women who desired 
to be largely helpful might meet, untrammeled by differences of 
social position, creed or race. This group had for a leader a 
woman of charming personality and rare ability, Mrs. Elmer Blair, 
founder of the Club, its president for six years, and today its 
honorary president. She had been in club life for many years, 
and as president of the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, had become a master of every phase of the problems of 
club life. The spirit, teaching, and wise guidance of this womanly 
woman has brought the club to its present state of splendid efficiency. 

In June, 1910, a few determined women met in a little arbor at 
Mrs. Blair’s home, and there laid the modest plans which have 
grown so great. They elected officers, and each one present 
pledged herself to secure a number of members before again meet- 
ing in the fall. 

During the summer, from the pledged members, eight directors 
were selected, who with the officers, should constitute the Board 
of Directors of the club. Also the president appointed leaders 
for the various departments decided upon, and chairmen of neces- 
sary committees. All of these workers were called together in 
September, at which meeting the constitution was drawn up and 
plans for the year discussed. 

The organization was now ready for a general meeting, and 
all pledged members were summoned to such a gathering to sign 
the constitution, join departments, and hear from the leaders the 
plans for the year’s work. And the Woman’s Club of Albany was 
an accomplished fact. 

Looking back over the seven years of the club’s life it seems 
scarcely possible that the little handful of women, hoping and 
planning in an arbor, has grown to seven hundred strong, working 
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with unabated ardor, realizing those early dreams, and seeing ever 
new and greater visions for the future. The organization has been 
welcomed by all types of progressive women as an effective channel 
for their efforts along all lines of civic and social work, and it has 
grown in numbers and influence, until it is a very real force in the 
city, and one of the important clubs in the state. 

Our aims are both subjective and objective; on the one 
hand to study for our own information and culture; on the other, 
to work in every way possible for the welfare of the community. 

Thus the departments of the club fall into two classes: cul- 
ture or study departments; and welfare departments, or those 
working for the good of the community. In its infancy the club 
had nine departments. As new ones have been added, as the mem- 
bership has grown and the number of meetings multiplied, it has 
been necessary in some instances to combine some of these, plac- 
ing them as sections under larger departments. Each department 
has its own organization with a leader, associate leader, and 
secretary ; and where there are sections, each section has a chair- 
man, associate chairman and secretary. Each study department or 
section has 2 monthly meeting, the program of the year being 
arranged in the summer and printed in the year book. The sections 
of the Municipal Welfare Department have no independent meet- 
ings, but each section in turn has charge of one monthly department 
meeting. Thus, the November meeting of the Municipal Welfare 
Department is conducted by the Industrial and Social Conditions 
Section, with their speaker presenting some phase of their work. 
The December department meeting is similarly conducted by the 
Public Health Section, and so on. 

At the present writing the culture or study departments consist 
of: Fine Arts, with sections of music, drama and art; Literature, 
with a fine lecture course, shared with the public; Language, with 
classes in French and German; Parliamentary Law; and Domes- 
tic Arts and Science, with sections of culinary science and home 
arts and crafts. 

The “welfare work” is carried on by a large Municipal Wel- 
fare Department, embracing sections of civics, industrial and 
social conditions, public education, and public health. These lines 
of work are the very life of the club. They spring from the great 
awakened social conscience, which is spreading so widely. Woman, 
the homemaker, is still essentially so, but the interdependence of 
modern city life has forced upon her a larger use of these talents, 
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embracing her entire environment. We have met, in these efforts, 
with the cordial cooperation of the community, the press, and the 
city officials. The bigness of our aims has commended us to the 
men’s organizations so that we work together with them as well as 
with other women’s organizations in helpful cooperation. 

Every city has its own peculiar problems. In Albany we have 
aided in securing many reforms. In the schools, our efforts are 
rewarded by a thorough system of medical inspection, and the 
abolition of the common drinking cup. Also after much effort, the 
club heads a committee of the social workers of the city which is 
carrying on valuable community center work in one of the schools. 
The work consists of social evenings, supervised dances, a Little 
Mothers’ League, classes in civics looking toward Americanization, 
and afternoons of stories and games for children. 

Careful study has been made of social conditions, in our 
factories and among our women workers generally. For several 
years, supervised dances have been carefully conducted for young 
people. The methods employed in these dances may be of interest. 
The desire is to furnish a decent and proper place to dance for 
young people of the class who work in factories and stores. The 
investigation of the conditions in the dance halls of the city pointed 
out the need of such a place. The chairman of the committee or an 
assistant takes charge of the evening, with one or two chaperons to 
assist her. Their husbands have willingly helped in this work, tak- 
ing tickets, and registrations. The admission is fifteen cents, and no 
extra charge is made for checking. This amount has usually covered 
the expenses of hiring a hall in a part of the city convenient to 
the class we wish to reach, hiring music, and a good dancing 
teacher. Every one who attends is requested to register name and 
address, and show the ticket received. This tends to keep out the 
undesirables. The venture has proved a great success. Classes are 
held every week during the winter, and some seasons it has been 
necessary to meet twice a week to accommodate all who wish to 
come. The young people are well behaved and seem to appreciate 
this opportunity for a good time. 

Another committee gives careful supervising to all the motion 
picture houses, and calls the attention of the management to any 
infringement of the laws pertaining to lighting, ventilating and en- 
forcing the age limit with the children. 

The social workers in the club were instrumental in con- 
vincing the city that a woman probation officer was needed in our 
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night court, and such a woman was secured. Also a philanthropic 
committee attends court and follows up cases of distress. 

The great importance of public health renders work in that 
line more than worth while. It required several years of pure 
milk crusade to secure milk inspection for the city. It is today an 
accomplished fact with a competent inspector testing milk and 
cream and requiring improvements of dairy conditions. The club 
is still working to secure municipal garbage collection and has 
been so far partially successful. Besides these large issues many 
minor ones arise which are worth consideration and effort. 

One of the happiest lines of work of the club has been that for 
children’s gardens. Penny packages of seeds are sold all over 
the city, and the children encouraged to cultivate plots of ground 
or window boxes. Prizes are offered for the best results, and as 
the work has grown, a paid supervisor visits the gardens throughout 
the season. An exhibit of the flowers and vegetables is held in the 
fall, and visitors cannot but be impressed by the worth-while effort 
and achievement of these little people, who while working partly 
for substantial prizes offered by generous Albanians, are learning to 
brighten their homes and beautify Albany. 

While all these varied activities are carried on by departments, 
the strength of the organization lies in the interest each specializing 
worker feels in the efforts and accomplishments of the other lines 
of work. All must recognize the unity of the whole. Therefore, 
the business meeting for the whole club on the first Monday of the 
month is of vital importance. Here all department leaders make 
reports of work accomplished and plans that are being followed. 
Also any necessary business is presented. Often an interesting 
speaker gives a short talk on some question of the day. 

Of equal importance is the Club Day, which falls upon the 
third Monday of the month. This is in charge of the departments 
in turn, which present usually some well-known speaker. Besides 
the members, as many guests are invited as the auditorium allows, 
and a social hour with light refreshments follows the lecture. Be- 
sides these social hours it has been the custom to hold once a year 
a large reception. Some years also club luncheons have been given, 
followed by a speaker. And often a department will close its year 
with a luncheon. Thus, though not a social organization in any 
sense, there is a healthy amount of sociability. For the success of 
all these meetings the house committee and the social committee are 
called upon for exceptional efficiency. 
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We believe strongly in affiliation and early in its life the club 
joined the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs and later 
the General Federation. We have derived much benefit and in- 
spiration from these bodies and feel that through them too our own 
influence is spreading. 

The practical mind may desire an insight into the financing of 
such an organization as I have described. The majority of our 
members are women of moderate means. Until this December when 
we voted to raise the dues to $10.00 a year, our initiation fee has 
been $5.00 and our yearly dues $5.00 with no extras. From this 
small amount, by careful handling, the entire work of the club has 
been carried on, various sums given to charity each year, and 
something saved yearly for our Club House Fund. 

This Club House Fund, begun in our first year, represents a 
cherished dream. The problem of its fulfilment has cost us much 
anxious thought and has yet to be solved. 

All of this varied club work of study and social effort cannot 
be done without a broadening and deepening of the sympathies, 
and a growth toward true democracy. In the multitudinous details 
of practical work into which we have plunged, we have had great 
souls among us who have never lost sight of the bigness of our 
aims. The essence of success lies in the far vision of our motto: 
“Let us be such as help the life of the future.” 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Miss Elizabeth A. Colton, president of the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women, has just been honored by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. At the 
recent meeting of that body she was elected vice-president, estab- 
lishing a precedent for women in the organization. Miss Colton’s 
keen interest in and her contributions to educational work through 
research and publication make the distinction well-deserved. 

Reports from the various branches show emphasis on three 
fields of work—investigation of educational conditions, loan funds, 
and co-operation with state federations. Where state legislatures 
are in session college women are joining in the efforts made to- 
wards educational and social progress. Where they have not al- 
ready been secured, illiteracy commissions are urged, and better 
provision for women students at the state university. 
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Investigation of conditions in its own city occupies the Balti- 
more Branch, where matters of salary of teachers and improvement 
in kindergartens have already been reported. Somewhat similar 
investigation is carried on by the Virginia Brarch which is working 
on educational conditions in Virginia. The branch at Richmond is 
fortunate in having near by the new and successful codrdinate 
college, Westhampton, whose dean is Dr. May L. Keller, an active 
member of S. A. C. W. 

The new president of Sweetbriar College, Miss Emilie McVea, 
is another member of the organization and it congratulates itself 
on her return to work in the South. From the University of Cin- 
cinnati where she was Dean of Women, Miss McVea brings to 
Sweetbriar wide and remarkably successful experience. 

Increased activity in securing loan funds is the note of many 
reports. Baton Rouge in Louisiana has an active branch which 
fills its treasury in many ways from subscription dances to usher- 
ing at moving picture theaters. It devotes all money so obtained to 
its loan fund. Three girls are going through the university helped 
from this source, and other branches are working in the same 
way. 

Cooperation with state federations is being extended. The 
purpose in view is to bring the college women in touch with people 
and conditions that otherwise they would be unable to reach, and 
in this way to advance educational work in the state. New Or- 
leans Branch has recently reported its alliance with the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

In letters from our seven standard colleges several items please 
our membership. Randolph-Macon has a new chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa known as Delta of Virginia; Westhampton has proven 
through two years’ growth the success of the coordinate college in 
the South; at Converse, Agnes Scott, and Sophie Newcombe, there 
is a large increase in the number of students applying for ad- 
vanced standing. 


Montana still maintains the distinction, enjoyed for the past 
two years, of being the only state in the Union where county 
superintendents of schools are all women. 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE SPECIAL 
FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1917 


The Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offers a fellowship of five 
hundred dollars available for the academic year of 1917-18. 

This fellowship shall be devoted to preparation for the pro- 
fession of social service and is open to any woman who is a gradu- 
ate of a college of recognized collegiate rank, and who has done 
in addition at least one year of graduate work. Some of her courses 
must have been in the department of social science. 

It is understood that the fellow will devote herself unreservedly 
to preparation for social service work in a school whose standing 
is equal to that of the New York School of Philanthropy. 

There are no application blanks for this fellowship. Applica- 
tion must be made by letter to the chairman of the A. C. A. com- 
mittee on fellowships before April 1, 1917, and must be accom- 
panied by: 

1. Testimonials of health, of character, and of scholarship 
from those competent to judge of her probable success in her 
chosen field. 

2. An account of previous educational training, and a defi- 
nite statement of the plan of study and of the object in view. 

The committee prefers letters of recommendation written 
directly to the chairman. These letters are not given to the appli- 
cant. Theses or papers are not required, though the committee 
would appreciate a statement regarding researches carried on by 
the applicant in any field of social science. The stipend is available 
September 1, 1917. Applications, all letters of recommendation, 
and all material submitted by the applicants must be in the hands 
of the chairman of the committee by April 1, 1917. 

Applications should be addressed to: 


Margaret E. Maltby, Chairman, 
Committee on Fellowships of the A. C. A. 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Mrs. Gertrude Martin, 
934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 
The General Education Board Proposes An Experiment 


Unquestionably the most important event in the educational 
world during the past month was the announcement of the General 
Education Board that it would “proyide Teachers College of Col- 
umbia University with the funds necessary to establish and conduct 
a school for the purpose of constructive work in the reorganization 
of elementary and secondary education.” According to the Board 
itself it is the keen and extended discussion of the recent utter- 
ances of President Eliot and Abraham Flexner on the subject of 
needed changes in our schools that has convinced them of the 
importance of supporting a school “for the purpose of working out 
by cautious experimentation, suggested improvements in the curri- 
culum, so that it may be better adapted to the needs of modern life 
than is the curriculum now in common use.” 

“The organization of the school under the auspices of Teachers 
College,” the statement continues, “insures the careful study of 
every experiment by the Faculty of Teachers College, many of 
whom are among the ablest critics of educational procedure in the 
world. This arrangement will make for carefully considered and 
continuous progress toward the goal for which the school is estab- 
lished. 
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“In the curriculum modern languages will be stressed and 
experiments will be made with a view to determining what methods 
of teaching English, French, and German give the most substantial 
practical results. New methods of teaching literature, history, and 
civics will be tried, and in this connection efforts will be made to 
ascertain whether the important ancient classics cannot be effec- 
tively used in translations. Latin and Greek as languages will not 
be taught in the school. Science, industry, and the domestic arts 
will be prominent throughout the school, and increased attention 
will be given to music, drawing, and art. The subject of mathe- 
matics will receive special consideration in the hope of working 
out a rational course of study which connects the study of mathe- 
matics with its use, and which also makes adequate provision for 
those who have special ability or desire for this subject. 

“Organized recreation, play, and games will be provided for. 
Constant efforts will be made by means of individual, class, and 
school excursions, by means of pictures, lantern slides, charts, maps, 
shop and laboratory, special reading matter, and discussions to give 
the pupils sufficient contact with their natural, industrial, social, 
economic, vocational, and domestic environment so as to derive 
the basis for their school work from real situations, and thus make 
school work constantly real to them. The school will frankly dis- 
card that theory of education known as ‘formal discipline,’ and 
will undertake to secure training through the careful and thorough 
study of subjects which are in themselves valuable. It is believed 
that a much more effective discipline can be thus secured.” 

To anyone who has been at all in touch with the trend of 
modern educational theory—and practice, for that matter—there 
is nothing alarmingly revolutionary in this program. Latin and 
Greek, to be sure, will be omitted; but by the great majority of 
secondary school pupils in this country they are and have long 
been omitted. Except for the very small fraction of the high 
school population that is destined for college, and indeed for all 
but a fraction of that fraction, the omission of Latin and Greek 
effects no change whatever in the curriculum. ‘Modern languages 
will be stressed” and new methods of teaching them will be tried. 
Surely any experiment that gives promise of bringing our students 
nearer, be it only by a few steps—to the practical mastery of the 
modern languages than they are brought by the slow and painful 
present-day methods ought to be eagerly welcomed. 

To make science, industry, and the domestic arts prominent 
in the curriculum, to give increased attention to music, drawing, 
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and art, to give special consideration to mathematics in its applica- 
tions to life instead of treating it as a remote abstraction ; to empha- 
size organized recreation, play, and games; to try to find the basis 
for school work in the actual life of the child—surely no one who 
knows the modern school at all can see anything revolutionary in 
these proposals. 

And yet the New York Times in a long editorial article under 
the caption “Radical and Dangerous” inveighs against the experi- 
ment in unmeasured terms because in the first place “the theories 
(of the experimenters) are radical and subversive of a very great 
part of what we hold to be sound and worthy in our present system 
of training”; and in the second place “there is marshalled in sup- 
port of this experiment . . . the incalculable force of the 
$35,000,000 controlled by the General Education Board.” 

The Times apparently sees something reprehensible in the fact 
that new methods of teaching literature, history, and civics will be 
tried. Especially irritating does it find the statement of the Gen- 
eral Board that “efforts will be made to ascertain whether the 
important ancient classics cannot be effectively used in translations.” 
This it passes over somewhat scornfully at first as “a curious con- 
cession to old prejudice”; but later it attacks the proposal with 
sledge-hammer blows: 

“We know that Latin and Greek have pretty much gone by 
the board already. It is useless to give way to lamentation. Not 
to everyone is it given to rise with Pindar when he ‘soars with 
steady eyes against the sun,’ but we may confess to a feeling of 
amazement and have a right to question the soundness of the Gen- 
eral Board’s judgment when it deliberately proposes, having dropped 
the study of Latin and Greek altogether, to ascertain ‘whether 
the important ancient classics cannot be effectively used in trans- 
lations.’ ” 

That the consequences of this educational experiment will be 
wholly disastrous the Times has no more doubt—than it has on the 
subject of votes for women. In both cases it is quite blind to the 
fact that the proposals are neither new nor untried. “This is 
bread and butter education and nothing else.” There is in it “not 
a trace of anything tending to the development of character.” 
“Young men and women trained in this way would be as destitute 
of culture as a Hottentot.” “Imagination will be cramped and 
stunted.” No young persons so trained will “have an idea or be 
able to form an intelligent opinion upon subjects not related to 
gainful pursuits.” ‘“Unblushing materialism finds its crowning 
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triumph in the theory of the modern school. In the whole plan 
there is not a spiritual thought, not an idea that rises above the 
need of finding money for the pocket and food for the belly.” 

Moreover, the Board in undertaking this experiment is ex- 
ceeding its powers under the act of incorporation, so the Times 
asserts and attempts to prove by a surprisingly narrow and arbi- 
trary interpretation of the wording of that document. The writer 
betrays some suspicion that his argument may be a bit shaky here 
for he does not press the point but proceeds: 

“Whether that be true or not, the announced aims of the 
Board in this experiment are so far-reaching, revolutionary, and, 
in the view of many educators . . . so dangerous to the interests 
of the country and to the minds of youth that they should have”— 
not instant suppression, as one might well demand if one really 
believed all the things that the Times has just said about the pro- 
posed experiment—but “immediate and earnest consideration”! 
And then follows the most naively self-revelatory sentence we have 
read in a long time. “If this experiment bears the expected fruit, 
we shall see imposed upon the country a system of education born 
of the theories of one or two men and_ replacing a system which 
has been the natural outgrowth of the American character and the 
needs of the American people.” 

In other words, if the experiment succeeds, if it actually does 
turn out young persons better prepared to meet successfully the 
conditions of modern life and so gets itself widely copied, we 
shall see a calamitous thing—the replacement of an old established 
system by something new. Systems born of the theories of one 
or two men are necessarily dangerous, it would seem. We must 
wait until by some miracle we all see at once in a dazzling flash 
of illumination the next step in education. Fancy what the Times 
would have said editorially to Copernicus and Galileo and Colum- 
bus and the rest of the innovators! 

For after all, the experiment undertaken by the General Board, 
if it contemplates nothing more radical than its announcement 
indicates, can hardly be regarded as an innovation at all. What 
is really contemplated is apparently a thorough testing out under 
laboratory conditions of theories with which progressive pedagogues 
all over the country have been experimenting for ten or fifteen years 
under the imperfect and hampering conditions of present day pub- 
lic school administration. One might wish indeed that the Board 
might be induced to parallel this experiment with a similar one 
carried on under equally ideal conditions but using the old fashioned 
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curriculum. It may be that this second experiment will be needed 
finally to validate fully the results of the one proposed. Be that 
as it may, certainly no fair-minded person could wish to forbid the 
experiment. 

As for Commissioner Finley’s objection that such experiments 
should be made by the state and not by private foundations, the 
conclusive answer is that so long as legislatures remain what they 
are, there is no prospect whatever that the money will ever be 
forthcoming for the conduct of such enterprises. In pedagogy— 
as in medical science—even more indeed than in medicine—we 
must expect for many years to come to be dependent upon private 
philanthropy for the money necessary for experiment and research. 


The Lure of the University of Oregon 


The University of Oregon issues from time to time booklets 
for the information of the high school students of the state, setting 
forth the possibilities open to them at the state university. The 
booklet published in 1916 under the title, “Shall I Be an Edu- 
cated Man?” is particularly attractive. It presents its appeal un- 
der three main divisions: who should go to a university and why, 
University of Oregon courses and their vocational possibilities, 
and the cost of living at the University of Oregon. 

To one accustomed to the higher cost of education in the 
older institutions of the East the figures given seem enticingly low. 
So alluring, indeed is the whole booklet with its pictures of grassy, 
tree-shaded lawns, its buildings rose-embowered and vine-covered 
in spite of their comparative newness, and its general air of alert- 
ness and abounding vitality, that to the father of a numerous fam- 
ily it would be, one would suppose, a temptation to forswear his 
allegiance to his beloved but expensive eastern alma mater— 
would be a temptation, that is, if he ever were the father of a 
numerous family. Since, however, a recent investigation has 
shown conclusively that the the graduates of Yale and Harvard 
have a record even less creditable in the matter of prolificacy than 
that of the much reproached college woman, the eastern colleges 
may perhaps still rely upon the hope that their graduates will 
be able to afford for the few sons they do produce the more ex- 
pensive training. 
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Meanwhile, if the boys and girls of the Oregon high schools 
do not respond enthusiastically to the call of opportunity sound- 
ing through the pages of these booklets—well then we need more 
A. C. A. branches in Oregon. 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene has just an- 
nounced the publication of a new quarterly magazine “for all 
thoughtful readers,” to quote the prospectus—“especially phy- 
sicians, lawyers, clergymen, educators, public officials, and students 
of social problems.” The name of the new publication is Mental 
Hygiene and its aim is to present non-technical articles on the prac- 
tical management of mental problems in all relations of life. Among 
the articles contained in the first number are several whose titles 
suggest that they may be of interest to many of our readers. Those 
of our branches that have been at work on the problem of securing 
provision for the care of the feeble-minded in their communities 
will doubtless find illuminating and helpful the article on The 
Growth of Provision for the Feeble-Minded in the United States 
by Dr. Walter E. Fernald; many of our teachers will be interested 
in the special article on The Sub-Normal Child—a Study of the 
Children in a Baltimore School District, by C. Macfie Campbell ; 
and our workers in the field of vocational guidance will find 
suggestion for their work in the article by Herman M. Adler on 
Unemployment and Personality. 

The new magazine has its editorial office at 50 Union Square, 
New York City, and its publication office at Concord, N. H. 


Mrs. Preston, who will have an article on ‘Teachers’ Cot- 
tages” in the next issue of the Journal, was re-elected to the 
office of state superintendent of public instruction in Washing- 
ton in November, receiving a majority of 50,000, while her party 
was defeated. The Journal of Education declares her election not 
only a personal triumph, “but the greatest professional triumph we 
have ever known in any campaign of the kind.” 

Five states now have women State Superintendents of Edu- 
cation as follows: Colorado, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, who was 
elected for the third time and received a majority of 30,000; 
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Idaho, Miss Ethel E. Redfield; Montana, Miss Mae Trumper, who 
succeeds a man, H. A. Devee; Washington, Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston; and Wyoming, Miss Edith K. O. Clark. 


THE BIENNIAL 


The Committee on Arrangements for the Biennial again urges 
everyone who expects to attend the meeting to make her hotel 
reservations now, especially if she plans to engage rooms at the 
Raleigh Hotel, which is convention headquarters. Much better 
accommodations at more satisfactory rates can be obtained now 
than later when the rush of travel has begun. It must be re- 
membered that in Washington Easter week is second only to in- 
auguration week in its popularity with out of town visitors. Let 
us see to it that the Raleigh is not filled with Easter visitors to the 
exclusion of our own members! 

Those desiring to find accommodations at smaller hotels or 
boarding houses should communicate with Miss Lucy Madeira, 
1330 Nineteenth Street, Chairman of the Committee on Housing 
Arrangements. 

It is the hope of the committee that the delegates as far as 
possible will plan to stay throughout the week, in order to take ad- 
vantage of all the features of the program. No effort is being 
spared to make the day of sightseeing of interest and value even to 
those who know the city well in its ordinary aspects. While the 
program committee is not yet quite ready to announce the plans 
for Saturday evening, it promises that this evening will be an 
occasion of unusual interest, well worth in itself the extra day. 
Moreover, the Washington Branch is arranging to give the dele- 
gates who remain over Sunday an opportunity to see something of 
the environs of the city, which is never more beautiful than in 
April. 


Dr. Marion L. Burton, president of Smith College, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the University of Minnesota, tendered him 
recently by the Board of Regents. 





AMONG THE BRANCHES 


California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—Written large in 
the history of the California Branch is the splendid work of the 
Certified Milk and Baby Hygiene Committee, which has active 
divisions in both San Francisco and Alameda County. For 
seven years these groups of our branch members have carried 
on their educational campaign for reducing infant mortality 
through proper feeding and supervision, reinforcing their teach- 
ings by actual providing of certified milk and individual care 
and oversight for the hundreds of babies which have come 
under its notice. 

Through continued cooperation with the San Francisco 
Associated Charities—by paying the difference in cost between 
certified milk and regular commercial milk for the babies 
boarded out by the Associated Charities—an encouraging and 
gratifying low mortality record has been established. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-two babies have been provided with certified milk. 
Only seven have died, thus giving a mortality record of 2.67% 
as against 12% the first year of the work. In addition to pro- 
viding for the Associated Charities baby “boarders” the Com- 
mittee has supplied certified milk to two institutions in San 
Francisco as well as to individual babies, and to six organiza- 
tions having to do with baby care in Oakland and Berkeley. 

Dependent babies in these communities have reaped a great 
benefit from the three-fold provision made for them—namely, 
individual care, medical and nursing supervision, and a safe milk 
supply. California laws provide that every home in which a 
child is boarded must have a permit, so the Certified Milk and 
Baby Hygiene Committee has gone one step further in its work 
of aiding babies. It has paid the salary of a visiting nurse who 
has gone into all these licensed homes to give such instruction 
and aid to foster mothers as may be necessary. Thus the child 
of the self-supporting and busy mother, boarded by a foster 
mother, is now enabled to have the same splendid care and 
supervision that has been given to the dependent baby during 
the seven years of the Committee’s work. 

The City Health Department has cooperated most satisfac- 
torily with the Committee in its work, aiding effectively this 
visiting nurse’s work by appointing her “Baby Hygiene Nurse,” 
(without salary, but with the power of the city health office 
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behind her) and assigning her the renewal of old licenses for 
boarding homes, and the licensing of new homes. 

Pamphlets telling new mothers what to do for their babies 
are provided by the Committee, and mailed from the Health 
Office to every new mother whose baby’s birth is registered 
there. 

No branch of our Alumnae Association work has been done 
more effectively, and none has been applied to a more needy 
field. 

Mrs. Norman Livermore (Vassar, ’05), is chairman of the 
San Francisco division of the committee and Mrs. W. J. Cooper 
(Calif., 06), is chairman of the Alameda county division. 

The Educational Legislation Committee of the Education 
Section of the California Branch is studying the educational 
bills presented to the legislature now in session. The results 
of their study and work will be reported at an open meeting of 
this section in the near future. 

The February meeting of the Branch is set for the 17th. 
This will be a reception to the senior women of the University of 
California and of Stanford University. 


The Carleton Branch, Northfield, Minn.—Our January 
meeting was a very representative one in spite of “below zero” 
weather. Dr. C. A. Melby, Professor of History and Economics 
at St. Olaf College gave a lucid explanation of the attitude of 
the Scandinavian countries in the present war. A paper upon 
“The Present Legal Status and Custom of Bible Reading in 
the Public Schools of the United States,” was followed by a 
general discussion of the subject. 

Plans are under way for an organ recital to be given for 
the benefit of our Scholarship Fund, and we are hoping if this 
is successful to establish more than one scholarship. 


Chicago Branch, Chicago, Ill—We had the largest attend- 
ance in our history at our January meeting. Many guests as 
well as members were present. The program consisted of three 
short plays given by a local amateur dramatic society. 

The subject of our February meeting is to be “Social Serv- 
ice.” It is to be “Ohio Day” and the five Ohio colleges are to 
have special tables at the luncheon which precedes the regu- 
lar meeting. Representatives of these five colleges who are 
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on the Chicago membership list and hospitality committee ex- 
pect to work hard to secure a large Ohio attendance. 


Colorado Branch, Denver, Colo.—We are in the midst of 
a most active, promising year. Last year we started vocational 
guidance work and became so infected with its possibilities that 
this year we decided to put practically all the energy of the 
Branch into whatever steps would be necessary to open a voca- 
tional placement bureau. We are sure no one will be surprised 
to hear that lack of funds was our first problem. Our usual 
philanthropic and educational work takes all our usual income. 
So we decided to open a “College Tea Room” in the heart 
of, the business district to run during the Christmas shopping 
rush and to cater to shoppers and business men. It was an 
enormous amount of work but proved a great success. We 
opened for business Dec. 4th and closed Dec. 23d. Our hours for 
serving were from 11:30 a. m. to 5 p. m. In the eighteen days 
of operation we served an average of nearly 100 people daily. 
Our total income was a little over $600 and of this we have 
$315 clear. If the members of any Branch are interested in 
further details of this method of making money they need but 
write to Miss Elspeth Rattle—the extremely capable chairman 
of our committee—at 1421 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. We count 
our gain not merely as financial, however. With all our 128 
members working together so wholesouledly, an enthusiasm 
was aroused that bodes well for our more serious purpose—the 
vocational placement bureau. Moreover 85 people not members 
of the Association helped us in serving and in various ways. 
A large number of these were college graduates and we hope 
they will now ally themselves permanently with us. The work 
proved a veritable membership campaign. ‘The newspapers 
helped us generously, always emphasizing the ultimate use of the 
funds we were raising. 

Our first use of the money will be to bring Miss Helen Ben- 
nett of the Chicago Bureau of Occupations here for a series of 
vocational guidance conferences. The state colleges and our 
other A. C. A. Branches are helping in this. Then with the help 
of another local organization we hope to have our bureau started 
by April lst. But definite information of this will have to be 
given another time. 

Our regular meetings have been very interesting. At the 
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January one four women, prominent in the state and political 
world, gave each a fifteen-minute talk on proposed legislation of 
special interest to women, that is to come before our present 
legislature. 


Eugene Branch, Eugene, Oregon.—The Eugene branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae is making a special 
study of the courses offered to women and the history and cus- 
toms of the institutions from which members of our branch 
have been graduated. A special legislative committee has been 
appointed to keep the organization informed of legislative meas- 
ures submitted to the state legislature in session this winter. 
Tentative plans for a number of lectures to begin during the 
spring have been made. 


Greenwich Branch, Greenwich, Conn.—The January meet- 
ing of the College Club of Greenwich, Conn., was rendered in- 
teresting by most encouraging reports from the various com- 
mittees. 

The Library Committee reported the installation of a tele- 
phone, and the definite establishment of the popular story- 


telling hour at the Public Library. An appropriation was then 
voted to complete the salary of the professional story-teller, 
a member of the Club, whose services have been secured. 

The Surgical Dressings Committee reported great progress 
in its work. Since the organization of this committee last 
March, over 37,000 dressings have been forwarded, through 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, to France, and 
the cry still comes back, “More, more!” 

The Civics Committee is at present investigating the state 
laws in regard to motion-picture theatres, with the hope of bet- 
tering “movie” conditions in Greenwich. This committee is also 
strongly urging the registration of all women eligible to become 
voters, and seeking to arouse a general interest in the political 
and educational activities of the town. 

At the end of the business meeting the president, in be- 
half of the Educational Committee, introduced Mr. E. C. An- 
drews, the Superintendent of Greenwich Public Schools. He 
gave a most interesting and instructive address on the problems 
and needs of Greenwich schools. 

In February the club will hold an “Open Meeting,” at which 
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each member is requested to report some activity of her Alma 
Mater, or the work of some college woman. 


Illinois-Iowa Branch, Rock Island, Davenport and Moline. 
—The Illinois-Iowa branch, since its organization, has made 
each year, through its educational committee, an effort to inter- 
est high school girls in college. This has usually been done by 
means of a social function at which some notable person spoke 
on the subject of college. 

Each year, through the courtesy of the director, Mrs. T. B. 
Davis, one of the national officers has come to the branch. This 
has been a most valuable feature as it has afforded glimpses of 
the work of the national association. Frequently this guest 
has spoken to the high school girls. This year at our Decem- 
ber meeting, Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, the executive secretary 
of the Association, brought great inspiration and enthusiasm. 
Every branch that can possibly do so should secure a visit from 
Mrs. Martin. She pointed out opportunities and inspired am- 
bitions not dreamed of before her coming. 

For three years the branch has enlnteinnd a scholarship 
fund which has been loaned to senior girls needing help in 
the universities of Illinois and Iowa. The fund was raised by 
individual subscription in the first place, and has been in- 
creased by the proceeds from two tea dances. At the last 
meeting it was voted to ask each member of the branch to con- 
tribute one dollar to the fund this year. The hundred dollars 
ra‘sed in this way will bring the fund to $400. As it is loaned 
to seniors only, the money comes back rather quickly, so in the 
three years of its existence the fund has assisted five girls 
through college. 

A vocational survey of the community has been undertaken 
to show the vocational opportunities of girls graduating from 
the high schools. This work is yet in its infancy and will be 
mentioned again when it has progressed further. 

The branch meets regularly the first Saturday of each 
month from October to June, at the homes of the members, with 
an average attendance of fifty. There is a local speaker at each 
meeting who talks informally upon some phase of the community 
life upon which he is an authority and which is of interest to all. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Calif—The Los Angeles 
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branch of the A. C. A. meets five times a year and this year each 
meeting is in conjunction with the Public Affairs Section of 
the College Woman’s Club of Los Angeles. 

The January meeting was Employment Day. Mrs. McCann, 
member of the National Committee on Employment gave a 
talk and Miss Edith Everett who has charge of the Vocational 
Bureau of the College Club in Los Angeles reported its new 
plans for broadening the work. Miss Anne Munford, President 
of the College Club, reported her visit to all the Vocational 
Bureaus in the United States. 

The October meeting was addressed by our national Vice- 
president, Miss Ethel Moore of Oakland, and Dr. Mary Rhein- 
hart, the only woman president of a college in California—Mills 
College. 

The November meeting was an Americanization Day and 
we were addressed by Dr. Albert Shiels, the new City Super- 
intendent of Schools, who had done so much work along this 
line in New York, and Miss Orpha Shontz, Referee (Judge of the 
Girls’ Department of the Juvenile Court). 

Plans are being made for a Legislative Day and a Home 
Products Day. 


Minnesota Branch, Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota 
Branch has continued the old plan of having a lecture, a musicale, 
or some other definite program at each meeting, followed by 
a social hour. Our several sections also have met at stated 
times throughout the month. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
success has been the work of the Music Section. It has a Glee 
Club and a division that studies operas. The operas are ex- 
plained at the meetings and portions of them are sung or 
played. At one of the regular meetings of the Branch this sec- 
tion gave a cantata “The Garden of Flowers,” by Denza. 

The work of the Home Culture Section has also attracted 
attention. A series of lectures were arranged on the topic, “How 
to Keep Well or Prophylaxis in the Home.” Specialists were 
secured to lecture on such topics as the “Prophylaxis of the 
Adult,” “Pre-natal Prophylaxis,” and The Health of Children. 
Women in the city who are interested are invited to these lec- 
tures. It is hoped that interest in these lectures will lead to 
the establishment of a Health Bureau for regular family health 
examinations. 
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Missoula Chapter of the Montana Branch, Missoula, Mon- 
tana.—At our October meeting we were given a convincing ad- 
dress by Dr. Underwood, Prof. of Economics and Sociology at 
the University of Montana, upon the need of a social centre for 
Missoula. Dr. Underwood is the President of the Prohibition 
League of Missoula County. He laid great emphasis upon the 
fact that when the saloons, which were the only place of 
sociability the drinking men generally knew, were taken away 
from them, it was a direct duty laid upon temperance people 
to provide those men with some other means of relaxation and 
amusement. 

Not only the regular meeting of our Chapter in November 
but all the month and the most of December was given over to 
preparation of boxes for the children at the Orphans’ Home at 
Twin Bridges, Montana. 

The regular meeting in December was a tea at which a 
program was given. This netted $30, with which books were 
bought to start a library. Fifty more books were donated, 
thirty stuffed animals were made, a great many games were 
bought or donated, and a huge carton of candy provided the 
necessary sweetness to these holiday gifts. A more beautiful 


outpouring of the spirit of “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 


one of the least of these, my children,” could not be found this 
Christmas tide than that evidenced by our little band of work- 
ers, generously aided by the women of the city, by merchants, 
by publishers and by the North Pacific Railway Company, which 
carried boxes free both from Missoula and from Chicago. 

Our January meeting was given over to Mrs. W. K. Jamieson, 
Dean of Women at our State University here, who is an enthusiast 
upon vocational opportunities, for college women particularly, 
and who hopes, with Chancellor Elliott’s help, to establish a Vo- 
cational Conference Center here in the University. You will 
hear more of this later on. 


Nebraska Branch, Lincoln, Nebr.—The Nebraska Branch 
is hard at work with two major projects and several others. 
This year we established in the University of Nebraska an 
annual scholarship of one hundred dollars to be paid to a girl 
who is wholly or partially self-supporting. We awarded it to 
Miss Ruth Shirley, a junior and a fine, deserving student. The 
second important undertaking is a dormitory for girls of the 
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University. This means more funds of course. Interest in the 
project has increased our membership not a little. 

Next Saturday we are staging our first money-making ven- 
ture—a cabaret tea in the splendid new home of our councillor, 
Mrs. Frank H. Woods. For this tea we have arranged a program 
that is to be participated in by the most brilliant young musicians 
of Lincoln and we hope later to be able to report a successful out- 
come. 

Many other committees are at work. The most recently 
appointed one is planning a course that can be fitted into both 
the University and High School curricula—instruction for girls 
in fundamental business principles. Interest in this need grew 
out of a speech, “The College Woman and the Community,” 
given at our last meeting by Mrs. F. H. Wheeler, one of our 
new members. 


Ohio Branch, Cleveland, Ohio.—The Ohio Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae held its January meeting at 
the College Club in Cleveland. Dr. Frances Boyd, instructor in 
romance languages, in the College for Women, spoke on the “Ameri- 
can Colleges as a Possible Factor in the Education of South Ameri- 
can Women.” 

The October meeting of the Ohio Branch had as its speaker, 
the General A. C. A. Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin. Her 
address on the different lines of work carried on by the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae was very illuminating and en- 
couraging. The members of the Branch were very hearty in 
their support of the policies of the Association as outlined by 
Mrs. Martin. 


Oregon Branch, Portland, Oregon.—Instead of the regular 
December meeting, this Branch had a rollicking old English 
Christmas festival on the evening of December 16, in the ball- 
room of one of the large hotels. The entertainment consisted of a 
play, “St. George and the Dragon,” some Morris dances, carol 
singing, the yule log, and other features. After refreshments 
the company indulged in old-fashioned dancing. Besides a 
royal good time, the entertainment netted about $50 which will 
be given toward our scholarship fund of $200 maintained at the 
University of Oregon. This branch is raising $500 by subscrip- 
tion for the new Woman’s Building at the University of Oregon. 
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Sioux City Branch, Sioux City, Iowa—Members of the 
Sioux City branch of the A. C. A. were given a rarely stimulating 
talk at their January meeting, by Miss Jeanette Drake, head 
librarian of the Sioux City Public Library, on the subject, “What 
the College Woman can do for the library.” Miss Drake’s sug- 
gestions, made in a charming, half-humorous style, were yet 
decidedly to the point, and as one of the members said at the 
close, “We felt that someone should rise and give a defense of 
the college woman.” 

Miss Drake emphasized the ease with which public opinion 
is made. A thoughtless sentence, spoken and forgotten, may 
start an entirely baseless prejudice, which spreads and grows 
until it is “public opinion” itself. So often we hear—or say— 
“You might look for that at the library, but they probably won’t 
have it.” Could anything be more unfair? Yet no college 
woman would consciously oppose the work of the library. We 
simply have not realized the harm that can be done by remarks 
like the one quoted, nor the good we might do by a word of ap- 
preciative praise. 

The ideal library, Miss Drake said, has empty shelves—the 
books are all out in circulation all the time. The college woman 
can do her share toward making this dream come true, in many 
ways. She can suggest frequent “book conferences” at her 
club meetings, where books of interest are reviewed and dis- 
cussed. She can form reading clubs among women who have 
not yet acquired the “library habit.” By the gift of flowers and 
vases she can do much toward making the library more at- 
tractive. She can organize a course of free lectures or concerts 
to be given in the library building and see to it that educational 
meetings are held in that place—anything to get people in the: 
habit of dropping in frequently at the library. Once there, the 
appeal of the books themselves may be depended upon to “get 
in its work.” 


Spokane Branch, Spokane, Wash.—Although the Spokane 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has been active 
in several fields of helpful service, its most distinctive work is 
its Detention Home School. 

Children under the care of the Juvenile Court, whether 
awaiting its action, the tedious delay of new trials, or other 
legal processes, are lodged at the Detention Home for varying 
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periods of time. During the morning hours they are kept busy 
with household tasks but the leisure afternoons were hard to 
fill. The resources of a small library, games and toys are soon 
exhausted by these unusually alert and active children and 
through many an anxious hour did the matron strive to keep 
her charges occupied and peaceful. 

This was brought to the knowledge of the A. C. A. and 
plans were made to put these children to work during the after- 
noon. The school board of the public schools willingly sup- 
plied the furniture and books needed to fit up a school room in 
an unused basement room of the home and immediately work 
began. 

Miss Mary Bacon and her committee have carried on this 
work successfully for more than a year. Each member of the 
committee is responsible for a month and seeks volunteer teach- 
ers to serve a week at a time, or for as long as they will. Less 
than a week has proved impracticable and the longer terms are 
more successful in establishing the understanding between 
teacher and pupils that promotes real interest in the lessons. 

When the teacher enters her school room at one-thirty, 
it is with somewhat the spirit of an adventurer for she never 
knows what awaits her. The pupils vary, sometimes from day 
to day, in numbers, age and kind. Today there may be three or 
four little girls, tomorrow perhaps nine or ten, or maybe twenty, 
big and little, boys and girls in all stages of progress in their 
lessons and also in the ways of the world, so that every power 
of the teacher is taxed and to the utmost. 

The children usually respond to the efforts of the teacher 
and enter into the work willingly, apparently finding it a relief 
from the routine and discipline of the Home. The teachers try 
to bring into the class room as much of varied interest and ap- 
peal as will reach their motley little flock to keep them occupied 
with wholesome affairs and out of mischief. 

The Juvenile Court officials have expressed most heartily 
their gratitude for the help thus given them in one of their 
most difficult problems. The benefit to the children has been 
ample reward to the workers, who hope that the city school 
board will recognize the value of this work and appoint a regular 
teacher to carry it on in a more thorough way than is possible 
through volunteer service. 
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St. Paul Branch, St. Paul, Minn.—The St. Paul College Club 
pledges itself each year to raise money for scholarships which 
we maintain at our State University. At present we are keep- 
ing up three scholarships, giving them to needy girls whose 
work shows merit, in their junior or senior years. By means of 
two short plays, which were very successful, we raised enough 
money to continue our scholarships. 

Through our educational committee, we are informing 
ourselves this year about the various plans used in different sec- 
tions of our country and in Europe to place religious and moral 
education in our public schools. This grew out of our sectional 
conference in November where it was voted to do this in all the 
branches of this section. We have a ten-minutes’ talk on some 
plan whenever our program for the day will permit. The read- 
ing of the Bible in our public schools is now prohibited by law 
in our state, and a bill to have it put back in some form will 
be brought before our legislature this winter. We hope to take 
an intelligent stand on the question when it comes up. 

We are trying to work out a satisfactory means of interest- 
ing high school girls in college and would welcome suggestions. 


Toledo Branch, Toledo, Ohio.—The annual meeting of the 
Toledo Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, at 
which senior girls of the high schools and of Smead school were 
guests of honor, was held in the refectory of Scott High School. 

Miss Alice Thorn, the president, introduced the speakers: 
Miss Mary Malcomson, secretary of the Vocational Bureau of 
Detroit; Mrs. J. Leslie French; and Miss Amy Maher of Toledo. 

Miss Malcomson emphasized the importance of college or 
other special training for women intending to enter any of the 
various vocations open to them, and mentioned as particularly 
interesting lines of work, aside from teaching, those of advertis- 
ing, journalism, domestic science, interior decorating, costume 
designing, salesmanship, and all kinds of secretarial positions. 

Mrs. French spoke of the many religious secretarial positions 
open to women, aside from those connected with the Y. W. C. A. 
and mentioned as religious fields for teaching, the vacation Bible 
schools, the mission schools of the West and mountain schools 
of the South, as well as educational institutions in foreign fields, 
especially in China. There is also a great demand in China, she 
said, for physicians, nurses and scientists. 
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Miss Maher presented the need for volunteer social workers 
in Toledo, saying that an hour’s service each week or month, 
especially if regularly given, would be appreciated by such 
institutions as the North Toledo Settlement, the Luella Cum- 
mings Home, the Red Cross Society, the infirmary and various 
hospitals. 


Washington, D. C., Branch—This year has shown a de- 
cided growth in the membership of this branch. Since October 
lst, there have been forty-four new members, two of whom 
are associate, with new members still coming in. The meetings 
this year have been well attended. One meeting was devoted 
entirely to the subject of the Foreign Students’ Committee. 
Miss Mary Darwin, Vassar, ’10, spoke concerning education in 
Porto Rico; Mrs. Albert Hale, on education in Argentina; and 
Miss Heloise Brainard, on the Pan-American Union. The sub- 
ject of the other meetings has been the Biennial of the Associa- 
tion to be held here. 


Wyoming Branch, Laramie, Wyo.—The Wyoming Branch 
of the A. C. A. is made up of two chapters in widely remote 
parts of the state, one in Sheridan, on the northern boundary, 
the other in Laramie, on the southern. Our relatively small and 
sparsely distributed population accounts for this variation from 
the usual form of organization. 

It has proven possible, however, for the two units to make 
concerted effort in matters of larger than local import. They 
cooperated last year to urge the passage by the State Legisla- 
ture, of a medical inspection bill which is now operative, and 
each was interested and active in helping to pass the Federal 
Child Labor Law. 

During the winter, 1915-16, the Laramie Chapter studied 
immigration, under the direction of one of its members who is 
active in the work of “Americanizing the Immigrant.” This year 
we are discussing Food and Household Sanitation, and are hop- 
ing that agitation for better laws may result from quickened in- 
terest. To this end, we are also striving for affiliation with other 
clubs. 

The raising of a scholarship, to be given to a girl from the 
High School who wishes to take up work in the State Uni- 
versity, located here, is now under consideration. 





NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Beloit College—On January eighth, President Edward D. 
Eaton, announced to the students and faculty his intention of 
retiring from the presidency of Beloit College. His retirement, 
however, will not be immediate; ample time will be given the 
Board of Trustees for the selection of his successor. The an- 
nouncement came as a distinct shock to students and faculty, and 
the loss of his leadership will be keenly felt. 

Dr. Eaton was called to the presidency of Beloit College 
thirty years ago last June, only one college president in the 
country having held a presidency longer. It is worthy of note 
that during the seventy years of its life, Beloit College has had 
but two presidents. When Dr. Eaton was called to the presi- 
dency, Beloit College had but fifty-eight students. It now has 
almost four hundred. The endowment of the college has been 
expanded from $150,000 to more than a million and a half. Ten 
college buildings have been erected during the thirty years. 
The number of the faculty has been increased 250 per cent. Dur- 
ing these years Beloit has kept pace with the many significant 
changes in the educational world. One of the most notable 
changes in the policy of the institution was the adoption of co- 
education about twenty years ago. The admission of women 
into the college is but one example of the far-sighted wisdom 
of President Eaton’s policy. He now feels that at the time of 
prosperity and harmony in the college, a movement for wider 
expansion should be started. He retires that the responsibility 
for this forward move may be assumed by a younger man. 
Trustees, faculty and students are united in gratitude and 
loyalty to President Eaton, whose wisdom and devotion have 
made Beloit College what it is today. 


Boston University.—The Boston University Women Gradu- 
ates’ Club entertained the Boston Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in the College building, Wednesday, January 
10. Mr. Payson Smith, the recently appointed Commissioner of 
Education in Massachusetts, gave an address in which he de- 
clared himself strongly in favor of the establishment of a school 
of education in New England similar in scope and purpose to the 
Teachers’ College of New York. 

At the close of the address a social hour followed. The 
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officers and directors of the Women Graduates’ Club of Boston 
University were the hostesses of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

Miss Josephine S. Eschenbrenner, Membership Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, has been appointed lec- 
turer in the Department of Secretarial Studies in the College of 
Business Administration. 

Miss Eschenbrenner has been identified with the Child 
Labor Committee since its formation twelve years ago. First, 
as secretary to Dr. S. M. Lindsay, the organizer of the Commit- 
tee, she aided in the details of organization and directed the 
office force ; later, as one of the executive secretaries, she planned 
campaigns for increasing public interest in child labor and for 
securing general support. 

A farewell reception was tendered to Miss Florence Kin- 
ney, of the Billy Sunday party, in the Gamma Delta room of the 
College building, on Saturday, January 13. The reception was 
given by the colleges, universities and schools of Greater Bos- 
ton, among whom she worked during Mr. Sunday’s religious. 
campaign. The reception was in charge of Mrs. Louisa Richard- 
son Fisk, A.B., ’83. 


Brown University.—An effort is being made this year by 
the administration and friends of the Women’s College to en- 
large the working and reference library in Pembroke Hall. 
Twenty-seven new art books have been given to the college, and 
a collection of art photographs is being made. Already about 
fifteen hundred photographs have been secured, and these will 
be mounted and placed on file in the library. 

As Miss Lida Shaw King, Dean of the Woman’s College in 
Brown University, has completed ten years of social service 
of rare constructive value the Rhode Island Society for the Col- 
legiate Education of Women has grasped this opportunity to 
express its appreciation and gratitude in tangible and perpetual 
form. It has established a fund which shall bear Dean King’s 
name, and which shall be devoted to the development of the 
social life of the College—a fund of $5,000 or more, the income 
from which shall be administered by the Dean. Five thousand 
dollars has been raised and paid into the treasury. 

The college has adopted an inspection policy, which is cal- 
culated to stimulate interest in its work. Various groups of 
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people are invited to the college and are taken through the build- 
ings personally, usually by Dean King, who explains the work- 
ing of the college and points out its aims and ideals. Various 
women’s clubs are being entertained in this way, and recently 
the Secretarial Committee of the Alumnae Association, which 
is composed of the secretaries of the alumnae classes, came to 
inspect the college under the guidance of Miss King and other 
members of the faculty. 

A summary of the report of the Self-support Committee 
for 1915-1916 explains the work of that committee. The commit- 
tee inquires into all the outside work of the students, whether 
furnished by the committee or not. It discourages outside work 
unless it is proved to be absolutely necessary, and tries to find 
means for avoiding it during the academic year. For girls who 
must pay their own way through college, summer work is en- 
couraged, and if this is found to be insufficient, an attempt is 
made to find congenial winter work which will not interfere 
with the college work. Positions are never given to girls who 
are physically unfit to work, who are working in the college 
library, or who do not need the money. Freshmen are advised 
to borrow money from the Loan Fund, rather than work dur- 
ing the first semester. Through the Educational Committee of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, high school students are 
advised to learn some kind of work that may qualify them for 
well-paid outside work during their college career, if they in- 
tend to pay their own way. 


Bryn Mawr.—A committee has been formed at Bryn Mawr 
to raise money for a Chinese Scholarship. The committee plans 
to bring a Chinese girl to America for two years at a preparatory 
school and four years at Bryn Mawr College, arranging the 
terms so that there will always be a student holding the scholar- 
ship in the college. There has been a Japanese Scholarship on 
this plan for many years and the Japanese Alumnae who are 
teaching in Japan have done work of which the college is very 
proud. 

The committee hopes to raise the necessary funds by June, 
1917, and has auxiliary committees at work in New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington and Chicago, as well as a permanent commit- 
tee in China to select the first scholar and arrange for her jour- 
ney to America. Professor Lucy M. Donnelly is chairman of 
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the committee, and Professor Marion Parris Smith is treasurer. 

Bryn Mawr has graduate scholarships for British, French, 
Swiss and German women, and is to increase the list this year 
to include women from Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 
The foreign scholars bring a great deal to the graduate school 
in cosmopolitan interest and point of view. In view of the 
future relations between the United States and the Orient and 
the United States and Latin America the members of the 
Chinese Scholarship Committee believe that every step should be 
taken to increase information, establish good feeling, and extend any 
benefits which a college can offer to students. If the funds 
for the Chinese scholarships are forthcoming, the committee 
hopes to extend its work to scholarships for women from Cen- 
tral or South America. 


University of Cincinnati—The University has been eager 
to see the completion of the new Woman’s Building. At the 
present writing it has not been formally opened, but is partly 
furnished and ready to receive students during their hours be- 
tween classes. Some class-room work is also carried on. 

The building is fired-brick with white trimmings and is 
four stories in height. A broad flight of stone steps at the front 
entrance leads to the second floor and as one enters, the offices of 
the Dean of Women, Miss Loueen Pattee, are found to the right. 
Directly opposite the front door is the gymnasium with a large 
floor space and very adequate equipment. The possession of 
their own “gym” is one of the greatest pleasures the Woman’s 
Building is bringing to the girls. Below the gymnasium is a 
large tiled swimming-tank. The former was in use before the 
Christmas holidays, but the joys of the pool have been known but 
a few days by the students. The remainder of the main floor is 
to be furnished for social purposes and there are rumors of 
beautiful gifts to aid in its accomplishment. 

On the floor below there are various rooms devoted to the 
interests of the students. There is a large locker-room with 
adjoining shower baths; two study halls where the time be- 
tween classes can be improved, and two other rooms that are 
to be given over to social purposes. One of these rooms will 
be furnished by the Young Woman’s Christian Association and 
the other by the Woman’s League. The Woman’s League 
is an organization open to any woman in the University and it 
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-aims to establish a communal interest in the student body. The 
money to furnish the rooms was raised in a “whirlwind cam- 
‘paign” by very efficient teams from the membership of both 
-associations. 

The two upper stories of the building belong to the De- 
partment of Household Arts. This department is a grateful 
partaker of the benefits offered, as for some years it had meagre 
and unsatisfactory quarters. The new rooms are spacious and 
pleasant and the work can now be carried on under proper con- 
‘ditions. 


Cornell University.—The Trustees of Cornell University have 
‘decided to make the tuition a uniform one among the various 
-colleges, beginning next September. This advance will affect 
perhaps 2,500 students, in colleges not paying $150 at the pres- 
ent time. The colleges affected are law, arts and sciences, and 
agriculture. In the colleges of engineering, architecture and 
medicine the tuition has been $150 for a number of years. This 
change will simplify the work of the treasurer’s office and will 
bring in enough funds to meet the increased cost of running 
the University this year. Statistics issued show that it now costs 
the University an average of $410 to educate each student for 
one year. These figures are without reference to scholarships or 
fellowships. 

A penalty will be imposed in the future on those students 
who have been dropped from the University for delinquency in 
attendance or scholarship unless the failure has been caused 
by sickness or other reasons beyond the student’s control. From 
now on to be reinstated the delinquent student will be obliged 
to pay a fee of $25 to cover the expense of the treasurer’s office 
in keeping his records. 

A gift of $10,000 has been made by Professor Emeritus S. H. 
Gage, Cornell, 1877, and his son, Henry P. Gage, Cornell, 
1908, to found the Susannah Phelps Gage Fund for research 
work in physics. It will become effective with the semi- 
centennial celebration of the University in 1918. 

The Semi-Centennial Celebration is scheduled for October 
6, 7 and 8, 1918, and plans are now under way for its consum- 
mation. One of the interesting features, it is expected, will be a 
pageant and masque showing the development of education 
from Aryan beginnings to the present time with emphasis on 
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the Cornell idea. A statue of Ezra Cornell is to be dedicated on 
the last day of the celebration. 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, former director of the College of 
Agriculture, left Ithaca the last of January to travel through the 
Orient for a year. He sails for China this month and will visit 
his daughter, Mrs. H. B. Saylor at St. John’s College, Shanghai. 
Afterward he will travel in Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii and 
the East Indies. 

The University has bought a tract of land extending from 
Fall Creek Bridge to Forest Home on the north shore of Beebe 
Lake where the girls hold their aquatic and winter sports, and 
will erect as soon as funds are available, a group of dormitory 
buildings for women. A study is being made of existing 
dormitories and plans have been proposed. Before this group 
is begun however it may be necessary to erect a single dormitory 
to accommodate the overflow from Sage and Risley halls. This 
probably would be built on a piece of ground adjoining Risley. 
Cornell Alumnae all over the country, with the assistance of 
the seven hundred women of the University, are interested in 
raising money for the project. This activity dates back to the 
spring of 1915, when plans were made for the creation of an 
Advisory Committee of the Federation of Cornell Women’s 
Clubs, with the purpose of bringing about a more active co- 
operation between the Alumnae and the women students of the 
University. 

Thus far no permanent appointment of Adviser of Women 
has been made at Cornell University. Dr. Matzke, Medical Ad- 
viser of Women, is acting adviser. 

In the spring, the women of Cornell are to produce a pag- 
eant, written by Marjorie Barstow, A.B., Cornell, 1912; Ph.D., 
Yale, 1916. The two women’s orchestras of the University are 
to furnish the music for the pageant. 


Goucher College-—The department of hygiene in Goucher 
College, which includes physical training, is co-ordinate with the 
other departments of the college. Its head is a woman physician 
who ranks as a full professor with the title of Professor of 
Pysiology and Hygiene. In addition, she is the medical adviser 
of the college. Goucher College was one of the first colleges in 
the country to place its physical training department under the 
control of a college physician who is at the same time the 
head of an academic department. 
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It is an interesting fact that in spite of the wide departure 
from the methods of drill which prevailed in the gymnasiums of 
most American schools at the time that Goucher College was 
founded, the college has been able to continue for a period of 
twenty-five years, the use of the Swedish system as a basis for 
all its work with the various modifications introduced by the 
Swedes and by the English, such as folk dancing. The revived 
interest in physical efficiency, due to the lessons of the war, is 
bringing back methods of training in American schools to this 
fundamental drill. 

With one or two exceptions, the gymnasium instructors 
have been graduates of the Royal Central Gymnastic Institute 
of Stockholm or of Madame Osterberg’s College for Physical 
Training in Kent, England. By this combination, the college 
secures exceptionally well-trained women who bring to the de- 
partment the enthusiasm of the Swedes for systematic gymnastic 
exercise and the devotion of the English to outdoor sports and 
athletics. 

A series of lectures on themes of significance was delivered 
at the college in January, by Professor Edward A. Ross of the 
University of Wisconsin. The subjects were: “Sub-Surface 
Tendencies in American Society” ; “Immigration and the Future 
of the American People”; “The Changing Social Position of 
Women”; “The Ethics of the Profession.” 

Dr. Laura J. Gallagher, of the history department, re- 
cently spoke before the Menorah Society on, “The Place of 
the Jew in Mediaevel History.” 

Dr. Eleanor L. Lord of the history department, has been 
appointed a member of the Executive Council of the American 
Historical Association. 


University of Michigan.—“The Magic Carpet,” a play pre- 
sented by the foreign students of the University on the 12th of 
January, was a remarkably successful entertainment. The play 
was written by Prof. J. Raleigh Nelson and produced under his 
direction. It included five acts with scenes laid in Hawaii, India, 
China, Japan and South America. The students who took part 
in the entertainment came chiefly from the countries named. The 
proceeds go toward the establishment of a fund to be used in 
assisting needy foreign students. 
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University of Nebraska.—The German Department is offer- 
ing a new course to under-graduates this coming semester which 
will be of great practical value. The course is one in German 
scientific reading, especially planned for advanced students in 
biological subjects, as botany, zoology, and physiology. 

The Department of Political Economy and Commerce 
offers a new course for women. It deals with the elements of 
banking and finance, property rights, management of estates, 
and investments. The course is particularly designed for Junior 
and Senior girls registered in domestic science and art. Pro- 
fessor Minnie T. England will conduct the class. 

The semi-centennial celebration of Nebraska’s admission to 
the union as a state will be held next spring, at the time of the 
commencement exercises. An effort is being made to secure 
President Wilson to deliver an address on that occasion and 
should he accept, the University will invite him to address its 
graduates. 

A scholarship cup for sororities to be presented for annual 
competition will be offered by the Pan-Hellenic association of 
Omaha, according to plans adopted at a meeting of the associa- 
tion during the Christmas vacation. 


Oberlin College.—The Aelioian Association of Oberlin Col- 
lege takes pleasure in announcing the offer of their $500 fellow- 
ship for the coming year. The fellowship is open to any women 
holding a degree from Oberlin College. It will be awarded on 
the basis of the character and ability of the candidate and the 
promise of success in her chosen field. 

Application must be made by personal letter from the can- 
didate accompanied by (1) testimonials as to ability and char- 
acter from qualified judges, (2) evidence of good health, (3) an 
account of work done since graduation and a clear statement 
of plans for graduate study and future work, and of the reasons 
for applying for the fellowship, and (4) examples of scientific 
or literary work in the form of papers or articles, or accounts 
of research in which the candidate has been engaged. The 
fellowship for the year 1917-1918 will be considered by a com- 
mittee of the faculty and the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation. Such applications must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee on or before April Ist, 1917, and should be addressed to 
Prof. Frederick Anderegg, 207 E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Aelioian Association was organized in June, 1908, on the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the college. Former membership in 
the Aelioian Literary Association, which was organized in 1856, 
constitutes one a member of the Aelioian Association. The 
chief purpose of the association is the raising of a $12,000 fund to 
use for the advancement of graduate training among women. 
Two such fellowships have been granted already. It is hoped 
that the association will soon be able to make this a yearly offer. 


The Ohio State University—The Ohio State University 
began the year with one hundred and ten new faculty members, of 
which number twenty-one are professors and assistant professors, 
and sixty-two are assistants. The College of Medicine, under Dean 
Eugene F. McCampbell, shows the largest gain in the instructional 
force, eighteen new members. 

A number of new courses are being offered in the college 
of commerce. Beginning this year there will be a course in 
international commercial policies, a course in exporting and im- 
porting, one in traffic management and rate-making, and a course 
in corporation reports. In addition, a course in bank accounting 
and auditing has been added, and also a course in the geography 
and commerce of the United States. 

Pharmacy courses at The Ohio State University are attract- 
ing women, as no fewer than seven are enrolled in the College 
of Pharmacy this year. One young woman gave up her career 
as a trained nurse to become a pharmacist, and two others who 
completed the short course have returned for the four-year 
course. 

With the intention of fitting herself to teach, Ella Jeannette 
Slutz of Kent, O., the only blind student at The Ohio State 
University this year, is enrolled as a sophomore in the College 
of Education. Her ambition is to teach the seeing, as the op- 
portunities offered in the schools for the blind are comparatively 
meager. Although laboring under her handicap, Miss Slutz 
is not content to be merely a student, but is a stenographer be- 
sides. Last summer she held a position as stenographer at the 
commission for the blind, and while at Clovernook, an industrial 
home for blind women, she printed books for the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools for the Blind. “Blind pupils need a sighted teacher, 
while a blind teacher may instruct sighted pupils,” is her philos- 


ophy. 
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Girl students last year secured positions of a total valuation 
of $5,000 through the employment agency conducted by Miss 
Caroline M. Breyfogle, dean of women. This year’s totals are 
not yet available, but a large number of positions have been filled 
by the agency. 

A Belgian nobleman, fighting somewhere in France, has 
been adopted by twenty American girls, members of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma Sorority at the Ohio State University They 
write to him and send him money and presents every month, 
as the godmothers are doing all over France today. 


Radcliffe.—Radcliffe has recently received the following 
gifts: For the Fence and Gate Fund, $105 from Mr. G. R. 
Agassiz, Mrs. R. L. Agassiz, Mrs. P. S. Fenno and Mrs. M. S. 
Haughton; $100 from Mrs. Alice C. Vaillant ; $100 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry B. Cabot; $100 from Mrs. Richard C. Cabot; the 
balance of a bequest from Miss Helen Collamore, $12,443.07, 
making the total amount of this bequest, $34,443.07 ; and a pic- 
ture painted by Mrs. Sarah Wyman Whitman, entitled “The 
Hay Stack,” presented to Sarah Whitman Hall by Miss Eliza- 
beth Bartol. 

A committee on resources has been appointed to spread 
information in regard to Radcliffe’s resources and needs, to 
make it easier to give, and to build up a greater spirit of unity 
among all past students of the college. The members of the 
committee are Caroline L. Humphrey, 98, chairman; Ada Eliot 
Sheffield, 90-93, representing non-graduates, and Anna Welling- 
ton Wolbach, ’04, representing the Alumnae. 

The Radcliffe Council has arranged through Professor Wal- 
ter R. Spalding for a series of free concerts by Mr. Arthur 
Whiting for Radcliffe students and their women friends. Fol- 
lowing the plan of the Whiting concerts at Harvard, these con- 
certs aim to give an opportunity to all students who enjoy good 
music to hear some of the best without expense. 

The Radcliffe Alumnae Association and the Radcliffe Union 
have undertaken the publication of a Quarterly, which con- 
tains official news from the college, notes from the two asso- 
ciations, from the Radcliffe clubs in different parts of the coun- 
try, and from both graduate and undergraduate classes. 

A Poetry Club has been recently organized to discuss the 
works of modern poets, to stimulate an interest in the technical 
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side of poetry, and to encourage production among members. 
At the fortnightly meetings there are round-table discussions, 
to which guests of honor are occasionally invited. Robert Haven 
Schauffler and Mrs. William E. Hocking have spoken informally 
at open meetings. 

A chorus from the Radcliffe Choral Society and the Har- 
vard Choir will sing at three of the lectures given by Dr. 
Archibald Davison at the Lowell Institute, illustrating the 
development of modern music. 


Stanford University—Arrangements have been completed 
to move the Pacific Grove marine laboratory to Chinese Point, 
Monterey County, and to erect on the new site a re-enforced con- 
crete building. ‘The site at Chinese Point contains ten acres, 
with a stretch of shore line which will be an advantage over 
the former location on a bluff above the water. 

The Academic Council of the Faculty voted on January 
12th to require of all undergraduates two years of physical 
tra‘ning without credit—“three scheduled hours per week for 
the first four semesters, or six quarters as the case may be.” 

Graduate women students from other universities and col- 
leges of recognized standing, instead of entering on the preferred 
list of women students, as formerly, will now be placed on this 
list only if they are candidates for advanced degrees or for the 
teacher’s certificate, or if they are planning to pursue profes- 
sional or research courses. Other women graduate students 
will wait their turn on the regularly numbered list of women, 
desiring admission. 


Swarthmore College.—Prof. Benjamin F. Battin, who for 
the past year has been absent from Swarthmore College in 
Europe as International Organizer of the World for Promoting 
International Friendship through the churches, returned to this 
country in December on the American Line steamer Philadel- 
phia for a brief vacation at the College. He has been in Europe 
practically the whole year. He first went to England and from 
there went to Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and from Switzer- 
land back again to Holland and England. As International Or- 
ganizer of the World Alliance he has opened up the International 
Bureau in offices at The Hague, Holland. 

During his stay in Europe, Prof. Battin has had many novel 
and interesting experiences, and through his journeys into sev- 
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eral of the belligerent nations has become acquainted with con- 
ditions existing in the war-torn countries unknown to all but a 
few Americans. He returned to Europe the middle of January. 

The Swarthmore Women’s Club of New York held a re- 
union at the University Club, 106 E. 52nd St., New York City, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 27. The reunion on this 
occasion was a tea. This club recently became connected with 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations and is pledged to pay 
twenty-five dollars a year to that Bureau. Miss Frances Cum- 
mings, its manager, is to be the guest of the club and will speak 
on the work of the bureau. 

The play recently given at the Broad Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, “Erstwhile Susan,” was dramatized from a novel writ- 
ten by a Swarthmorean, Mrs. Helen R. Martin. Another Swarth- 
more woman, Corinne Low, has recently appeared in print in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Vassar College.—Vassar College has just announced an in- 
crease in its charges, applicable to all students, of $50.00 per 
annum, beginning with the academic year 1917-18. This sum 
is designated by the Trustees as a Maintenance Fee, chargeable 


to non-resident as well as resident students for the next three 
years. It has been made necessary by the increased cost of 
maintenance and operation in every branch of college work, 
but it is anticipated that by the end of the three-year period 
changed conditions and decreased costs may make it possible 
to discontinue the extra charge. 

This action of Vassar College is in line with that of Smith 
College, which recently announced an increase of $50.00, ap- 
plicable to all students next fall, and of Cornell University, 
which has announced an increase of $25.00, in certain colleges. 
The tuition fee of Vassar College remains $150, which compares 
favorably with that of other colleges. 

The increased charge has been generally anticipated, as it 
has been a matter of common knowledge that expenses in every 
direction, in the maintenance of its buildings and work, have 
increased on the college campus as elsewhere in the community. 

A group of Vassar students has rented a store formerly 
occupied by a Municipal Milk Station, in a crowded district of 
the neighboring city of Poughkeepsie, and are planning to estab- 
lish there a social center, to be called Lincoln Center. They are 
planning to have a library, and to conduct classes in sewing, 
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hygiene classes, gymnastics, games, etc., to which it is hoped 
that many will be attracted from the immediate neighborhood, 
which comprises a large foreign element. A small committee 
of ladies outside the College are assisting with the organization, 
and will constitute a permanent advisory board, but the burden 
of responsibility in carrying on the work will rest on the stu- 
dents. The formal opening will take place on February 12th. 


University of Washington.—Colin V. Dyment, formerly 
head of the journalism department at the University of Oregon, 
became head of the department of journalism at the University 
of Washington at the beginning of the new semester. He fills 
the vacancy created by the resignation of Lee A. White, who 
has gone to Detroit to accept a position. Mr. Dyment was 
graduated from University College, University of Toronto, in 
1900. He has been an active newspaper man for thirteen years. 

An agitation is under way at Washington to abolish senior 
examinations. At present seniors are required to take exam- 
inations covering their four years’ work in order to receive a 
degree. This system is considered objectionable by many of the 
students and faculty on the grounds that it does not properly 
correlate the work and is a source of anxiety to the students. 
The agitation is being carried on by the senior council, the stu- 
dent advisory body, who have found that the system used at 
Washington is not employed at any other college of good stand- 
ing. 

A graphic chart recently completed shows that the scholar- 
ship at the University of Washington has been higher during 
the last semester that at any other time during the past three 
years. The most uniform scholarship has been maintained by the 
organized women while the organized men have shown the greatest 
amount of improvement. 

A short time ago Mrs. Louise Van Ogle, instructor in music 
in the college of fine arts, gave a series of lectures on grand opera 
in different cities of Washington. Her talks became so popu- 
lar that she finds difficulty in filling the requests made by the 
institutions of the state. 


Western Reserve.—The Advisory Council of the College 
for Women, Western Reserve University, as donors, have trans- 
mitted to the trustees of this university, the sum of one thousand 
dollars to establish a perpetual fund to be known as “The 
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Harriet Sheldon Hurlbut Fund.” The income from this fund 
is to be used for the purchase of books for the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University. Miss Hurlbut had been 
a member of the Advisory Council since the opening of the College 
for Women in 1888. As chairman of the Library Committee of 
the Advisory Council, she had been a faithful and untiring worker 
in the upbuilding of a fine library in the College for Women. 

“Personal Experiences in Driving an Ambulance in the 
French War Zone,” was the subject of a lecture given by Mr. 
Paulding Brown, Chairman of the Harvard Committee of the 
American Ambulance and Field Service. Mr. Brown has recently 
returned from a year and a half of service in driving an American 
ambulance. He brought with him many stereopticon views taken 
at the extreme front and showing American cars at Verdun, in Al- 
sace and on the Somme. While Mr. Brown was in Cleveland he 
interviewed college and university men interested in considering 
spending next summer with the American Ambulance service. 

John Avery Lomax, Secretary of the University of Texas 
and former President of the American Folk Lore Society, came 
to Cleveland as lecturer under the auspices of the McBride Lec- 
ture Fund of Western Reserve University, Tuesday, January 9. 
His subject was “Negro Spirituals.” Other McBride Lectures 
announced by President Charles F. Thwing and the McBride Lec- 
ture Fund Committee, which will be given at Western Reserve 
University in the near future include five lectures by Professor 
Charles Hall Grandgent of Harvard University, in February; five 
lectures by Professor Forest Ray Moulton of the University of 
Chicago, in March, and two lectures by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University, in April. 


Wisconsin University—The combined influence of the ap- 
proaching new semester and of a vocational conference have 
quickened an interest among the University women in choosing 
their life work. Seniors especially are seeking information about 
opportunities open to them that they may choose electives during 
this last semester of their college course to the best advantage. 
The vocational adviser gives general information and refers them 
to the specialists who are to speak at the conference and to Miss 
Bennett of the Chicago Bureau of Occupations who will devote 
two days in March to Wisconsin students. Other colleges that are 
planning for vocational conferences may be interested in the pro- 
gram planned for the two-day session in Madison. 
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February 15, 1917: Mrs. Flora Taylor Young (Educational 
Director with P. A. Berger & Co., Peoria, Ill.), “The De- 
partment Store Teacher”; Mr. Charles E. Brown (Chief at 
Historical Museum, Madison), “Opportunities for Women in 
Museum Work”; Miss Catherine Head (doing library work 
among children at Cleveland), “Children’s Library Work.” 

February 16: Miss Gertrude M. Corbett (engaged in anti- 
tuberculosis work in Wisconsin), “The Newer Nursing.” Dr. 
Louis B. Wilson (from Rochester, Minn.), “Work for Women 
in Medical Laboratories”; Miss Heloise Arnold (with Sears 
Roebuck Co.), “The Relations between Vocation and Interest.” 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The enroll- 
ment in the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy at the 
end of the first week of the winter term was 99. Of these, 11 
are special students, 41 are taking regular first year work, and 
47 are second-year students who are candidates for the certificate 
of the school. - Twenty-six of the second-year students are 
college graduates who are completing the work of this school 
in one year. 

The school was represented at the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Peace Party, held in Washington in December, by the 
Dean, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, who was re-elected treasurer. 
During the same week a “Conference of Oppressed Nationalities” 
was held in Washington, which was attended by the American 
representatives of fourteen national groups whose interests are 
vitally concerned with the settlement after the war. This con- 
ference was organized by Miss Grace Abbott, director of the 
Immigrant’s Protective League of Chicago, and staff lecturer 
in Immigration at the School, who served as its chairman. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, and vice-president of the school, Miss Estelle 
Hunter in December lectured to the students in the Department 
of Social Investigation on the work of the Bureau. Miss Hunter, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, one of the early gradu- 
ates and formerly Registrar of this school, is now in charge of 
the Infant Mortality Investigation, which is being carried on 
by the Bureau in Baltimore. 

At the request of the Bureau, the school has been for the past 
year engaged upon a study of the so-called “Mother’s Pension” 
Law in Illinois. A preliminary report of this investigation was 
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made by Miss Edith Abbott, Director of the Department of 
Social Investigation, to the Conference on Social Insurance, 
held under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Labor 
in Washington in December. The proceedings of this confer- 
ence will be published by the Bureau of Labor. 


Business and Professional Opportunities for Women 


The first conference of a series was held on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 11th, at the New Century Club, New York, and was a great 
success. Between five and six hundred women attended the meet- 
ing. Miss Hall, assistant manager of the Savarin Café of New 
York, gave the address on “Hotel Management,” in place of Mrs. 
Evans, the manager, who was prevented from coming on account 
of illness. Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, Cornell, 1908, of the 
firm of Hemphill, White and Chamberlain, gave the address on 
“Opportunities for Women in Finance,” and Mrs. Hugh Campbell 
Ward, Vassar, ’97, and Vice-President of the A. C. A., gave an 
address on “Real Estate and Suburban Improvement.” Miss 
Katharine Puncheon, Treasurer of the A.C.A., presided. 


Latin American Review 


A plan for a Latin-American Review was set on foot at a re- 
cent dinner in Cincinnati attended by members of the American 
Historical Association and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. The idea had been formulated by Dr. Charles E. Chap- 
man of the University of California, and Dr. William Spence Rob- 
ertson of the University of Illinois, while they were in South 
America as delegates to the Historico-Bibliographical Congress 
lately held in Buernos Aires. Steps were taken at the dinner to- 
ward the organization of such a review, provided adequate finan- 
cial backing could be secured. A commite on organization was 
appointed, consisting of nine members, mainly from the faculties 
of universities, with Dr. James A. Robertson of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington as Chairman. The Latin-American Review 
will be devoted in general to the Latin-American field, but will in- 
clude somewhat of Spain and Portugal as being the centres whence 
came much of the culture of North, South and Central America, 
and will be printed in Spanish, Portuguese, French and English. 
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BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 South 13th Street, Philadelphia 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


“Journalism and‘ Publishing-House 
Work,” will be the subject of the second 
conference on Business and Profes- 
sional Opportunities for Women. The 
conference will be held at the Curtis 
Publishing Company’s rooms, February 
8th, at four o’clock with the following 
speakers: 


Edna Woolman Chase, “The Woman’s 
Paper.” Editor of “Vogue.” 

Elizabeth Cutting, “Magazine Work for 
Women.” Editorial Staff »f “North 
American Review.” 

Agnes C. Laut, “The Technical Jour- 
nal.” Editor of “The Forum,” New 
York City. 

Ernestine Evans, “The Woman Re- 
porter.” New York “Evening Post.” 

Adelaide W. Neall, “Manuscript and 
Proof Reading.” Associate Editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

The third conference, “Arts and 
Handicrafts,” at the Plastic Club, 247 
So. Camac Street, Thursday, March 
8th, at four o’clock, will be illustrated by 
interesting exhibits brought by the 
speakers. The program includes: 


Professor Charles F. Binns, “Ceramics.” 
Director of the New York State 
School of Clay-Workers and Ceramics 
at Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Miss Florence Fulton, “Bookbinding.” 
Of the White Gate Bindery, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Miss Blanche Dillage, “Painted Fur- 
niture.” Of Philadelphia. 
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Miss Virginia Garber, “Illuminating.” 
Of the White Gate Studio, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Miss Amy Ferris, “Interior Decorating.” 
6 East 37th Street, New York City. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE LOS ANGELES COLLEGE 
WOMAN’S CLUB 


Promenade 12, Brack Shops, Los 
Angeles, California 


ANNA M. KINGSBURY, SECRETARY 


The Los Angeles Bureau of Occupa- 
tions is established this year in a more 
central location and there has been an 
increased interest shown in the work, 
more of the club members serving on 
committees and more calls coming in 
from employers. 

Our Committee on Investigation is 
making a study of the opportunities for 
trained women in the large stores. Two 
new committees have been organized, 
one of speakers, who are to give talks 
on vocational subjects to the students 
at the high schools and nearby colleges, 
and the other a follow-up committee to 
keep in touch with those placed in posi- 
tions. 

In December, a Federal Employment 
Bureau, with which we are cooperating, 
was opened in Los Angeles. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Building, N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Stevens 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The Chicago Bureau has had occasion 
for rejoicing in the announcement made 
by the president, Mrs. S. C. Stanton, at 
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the January meeting that the Bureau 
had just received its first gift towards 
a permanent endowment fund. This 
donation came from an unknown friend 
who is said to have watched the work of 
the Bureau closely during these four 
years of its existence and now believes 
in its permanence. The sum given was 
one thousand dollars invested in a 5% 
bond. The bureau is to have the use 
of the interest and when the bond ma- 
tures the money is to be reinvested for 
the benefit of the organization. It has 
long been our ambition to have a perma- 
nent endowment fund, and this gift has 
laid the foundation for it. 

Another gratifying circumstance has 
been the increased number of employers 
who are desirous of securing college 
girls who have had training in certain 
lines, and training them further. When 
this office was first opened there was 
scant opportunity for the college-trained 
girl without experience, but the work 
during the last few months has demon- 
strated that there is a constantly in- 
creasing number of employers who be- 
lieve in the potential efficiency of the 
college graduate. 

Among the colleges whose graduates 
were represented in our list of place- 
ments for the month of December were 
Northwestern, University of Chicago, 
Oberlin, University of Illinois, Welles- 
ley, Wells, University of Michigan, Mil- 
waukee-Downer, Vassar, Oxford, Uni- 
versity of California, and Smith. A 
number of non-college candidates with 
the best of experience was also placed 
as well as several young women who 
had received their training in Normal 
Schools or abroad, or who had taken 
only one or two years of college work. 
The number of different colleges repre- 
sented by the candidates registered 
with the Bureau is constantly growing. 

Positions referred to the Bureau dur- 
ing the last six weeks have come not 
only from Chicago and many other 
cities in Illinois, but we have had sev- 
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eral calls from New York State, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Washington, Montana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
It has also been noted that young women 
are becoming more willing to embark 
upon positions which may take them 
some distance from home, and are de- 
veloping a spirit of adventure which 
speaks well for their colleges and them- 
selves. 

COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 

PATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit 
MARY J. MALCOMSON, MANAGER 


The Bureau is growing rapidly. There 
have been 318 registrations thus far this 
year, which is very encouraging. 

Placements have been made in interior 
decorating and proof reading recently. 
The employers of the city are evidently 
appreciating our trained service for they 
are making numerous demands upon the 
Bureau for all kinds of assistance. We 
have just placed an exceptional settle- 
ment worker in Detroit. 

The director will address the Albion 
Vocational Conference this month. She 
spoke to the Toledo High School girls 
a short while ago. 

The “County Fair,” participated in 
by all the college clubs of Detroit and 
given for the benefit of the Bureau, 
netted $575. 

COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


510 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ESTHER W. SMITH, MANAGER 


December, 1916, finished the first 
eighteen months of the work of the 
Bureau in Pittsburgh. During that 
time, 1,055 would-be applicants had 
called, 461 employers had made use of 
the Bureau, and about two hundred 
placements had been made. Of the 
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positions filled in December some of the 
interesting ones are as follows: 

A laboratory assistant in a hospital. 

A cashier in a University office. _ 

A stenographer to the President of a 
college. 

An office assistant for a professor 
making sociological investigations. 

It may be of interest to those con- 
templating organizing the work in 
other cities to know that of the $2,500 
raised to support the Bureau, $700 was 
in bank at the end of a year and a half. 
The Bureau had raised in commissions 
during this period $956.92—$362.25 the 
first year, and $594.67 the first half of 
the second year. Including registration 
fees which we charged at first, the total 
income has been $1,167.60. 

Owing to good business conditions in 
the city positions of some kinds are go- 
ing begging. At no time has there been 
such a demand for the trained woman 
worker as now. We could place some 
dietitians of experience, a draughts- 
woman, laboratory assistants with hos- 
pital experience, and others in positions 
requiring technical training. 

The schools, at which the director has 
spoken on vocational topics, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this con- 
tribution to their work. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Street, New York City 
FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


Members of the staff have been im- 
pressed during the past few months 
by the increasing number of positions 
for college graduates in which they may 
make use of subjects studied while in 
college. In New York many of these 
opportunities are in the field of busi- 
ness and offer a beginning salary of 
$12 to $15 per week. Among those 
filled in the last few weeks are the fol- 
lowing: 
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A so-called “clerk” is to work with 
a large merchants’ association in a 
foreign trade bureau which investigates 
inquiries from abroad regarding the 
sources of commodities manufactured 
in America. The college graduate who 
secured this position had specialized in 
economics and sociology and had taken 
special courses in public finance, stocks 
and bonds. 

A Vassar graduate who had special- 
ized in mathematics, chemistry and bot- 
any will index laboratory reports in the 
library of a large electrical supply com- 
pany. She will also use her French 
and German in this position. 

Illustrating the use of mathematics is 
a position filled by a college graduate 
whose major was mathematics and who 
had taken a special course in surveying. 
She is engaged as a computer in the 
engineering department of a large tele- 
phone company. 

A secretary was the successful can- 
didate in applying for a position with a 
professor of economics in a college be- 
cause of her special language equipment. 
She speaks French and German and 
reads Spanish, Italian, Danish and 
Portugese. 

Perhaps the most extreme instance of 
the direct use of specialized academic 
training is that of a young woman whose 
B. A. degree was in mathematics and 
who won special honors in that sub- 
ject. She took special post graduate 
work in modern philosophy and sys- 
tematic psychology at the same time 
taking courses in clinical psychology 
toward a Ph.D. degree. She is now 
employed as an assistant in the Neuro- 
logical Institute where she assists in 
making the mental tests, investigates 
the home conditions of the children, 
plans their work and tries to win the 
cooperation of parents in improving 
their home conditions. She thus assists 
in making a most interesting, intensive 
study of atypical children. 

This suggests by analogy the emphasis 
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which Dr. Katherine B. Davis places 
upon the study of mathematics and the 
exact sciences as a preparation for pro- 
fessional social work because “they 
give one respect for facts.” 

Among the many discontented teach- 
ers, who seek our advice about changing 
to another type of work we meet a large 
proportion who have specialized in Eng- 
lish and who are lured in the pursuit of 
“publishing house positions,” not realiz- 
ing that much of the work is purely 
business instead of literary and that 
salaries in publishing houses generally 
are rather low. Moreover, they are 
usually handicapped by lack of training 
in the mechanical aspects of the work— 
proof-reading, make-up, copy editing, 
etc.—by the fact that their experience is 
often limited to academic circles where 
they have little contact with the general 
reading public and its whims, and that 
they are unwilling to start at very low 
salaries while they learn the literary 
policies of the particular publishing 
house with which they are to be con- 
nected. From time to time, however, 
the Bureau has been successful in help- 
ing a teacher to make a new adjustment, 
especially if she is willing to enter the 
business field. One such who had 
specialized in English toward a Master’s 
degree was placed recently with a large 
business house where she criticises the 
correspondence of the various depart- 
ments of the company, reading perhaps 
1,200 to 1,300 letters per week. She is 
also instructing the employees in the 
company in English. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
MISS FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


The subjects for the four conferences 
in professional opportunities for trained 


‘ references on 
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women given at the Union for students 
will be as follows: , 

February 14—Nursinc—The General 
Field, Miss Sarah Parsons—Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital; District and Public 
Health Hospital Nurses, Miss Mary 
Beard—Instructive District Nursing 
Association; Dental Nurses, Dr. Harold 
DeW. Cross—Forsyth Dental Infirmary. 

February 21—SeEcreTARIAL Work—A 
Doctor’s Secretary, Miss Hawkins; The 
Private Secretary of a College Dean, 
Miss Mary Louise Smith; Secretarial 
Work in the Office of a Law Firm, 
Miss M. L. Rand; Secretarial Work in 
a Business House, Miss H. L. McAllis- 
ter. 

February 28—Socrat, Work—Mr. Her- 
bert C. Parsons—Deputy Commissioner 
on Probation. 

March 7—Homer Economics—Lunch 
Room Management, Mrs. Helen E. Mc- 
Lean—Superintendent M. I. T. Dining- 
Room; An Apartment Hotel for 
Women, Miss Charlotte F. Lester— 
Resident Manager. 

In placement work the bureau has 
recently found positions in hospitals for 
two college women with scientific train- 
ing, one in bacteriological work, and 
the other psychological. In two in- 
stances (reports coming in the same 
day) registrants in positions received 
substantial increases in salary because 
of a demand for their services reported 
by the bureau. 

The relation of supply and demand 
is making itself felt in the increased 
salaries which former employers are 
offering for the same kind of work. It 
is possible that certain types of less able 
stenographers have been absorbed by in- 
dustries for which they are better 
adapted, making it possible for those 
more able to command higher remunera- 
tion. 

The Department of the Interior sent 
out in December a six-page list of recent 
Vocational Guidance. 
Through a gift of a member of the Bos- 
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‘ton A. C. A. vocational committee, sup- 
plementing our present collection, the 
Union Library will soon contain all the 
material referred to in this list. 
Under the direction of Miss Jackson 
a beginning is being made of a revision 
of the A. C. A. volume on Vocational 
Training for the Trained Woman. 


THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU - 


804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
MRS. W. E. CRAMER, CHAIRMAN 


ALICE HOUSTON, PUBLICITY SECRETARY 


The Kansas City Vocational Bureau 
has at last settled down to a defimite 
line of work. Owing to the fact that 
the Bureau, at first, took care of the 
broken-down gentlewoman, and tried to 
find her positions in the home, this office 
was almost “snowed under” for several 
months. After a general meeting with 
the other members of the Federal office 
force, there was established a sharp line 
of demarcation in our work. We now 
handle only the college woman, who is 
desirous of entering some profession 
other than teaching. This city is grow- 
ing so rapidly, that the various oil con- 
cerns are in need of secretaries and 
geologists to handle the new fields. As 
yet, these companies do not care to 
take on women in their field work, but 
the competent secretary may find a posi- 
tion with them quite easily. 

We are considering a new scheme 
whereby we may build up a clientele, 
which will do away with personal 
solicitation. 

The passage of the Hughes Bill has 
given quite an impetus to vocational 
work in the State of Missouri. We 
have been called upon lately for in- 
formation which, probably, this office 
alone could have given. We find that 
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the reflected glory from the Chicago 
and New York Bureaus of Collegiate 
Alumnae has helped us tremendously, 
and we render thanks. 

The opposition of the paid employ- 
ment bureaus in Kansas City still con- 
tinues, but we trust to overcome that in 
the future, as there should be no con- 
flict in our work. We have been pleased 
to receive letters from two Colorado 
Branches, which are considering open- 
ing vocational bureaus. 


VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VOCA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN 


6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va 


0. L. HATCHER, DIRECTOR 


FE. W. TUTTLE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Virginia Bureau of Vocations 
has, according to its plans already men- 
tioned in “News Notes,” begun to de- 
fine itself at home as primarily an edu- 
cational institution, founded to enlarge 
opportunities for advanced vocational 
training in the South, and to induce as 
many Southern women as possible to 
use opportunities for training whether 
in the South or elsewhere. 

Our main efforts this winter are di- 
rected toward leading in the establish- 
ment of the Richmond School of Social 
Economy—a _ school for training in 
social work. There is nowhere in the 
South such a school, and until there is, 
most of our social workers must re- 
main untrained, for lack of means to go 
long distances for training. Further, it 
is obvious, after much observation and 
study of the situation, that the South 
has some specialized social problems 
which should be studied, as a part of 
the preparation of its social workers, 
so that at least one centre for such 
training should be created. The school 
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* comes into existence as the result of full 
co-operation of academic and medical 
colleges, philanthropic institutions, and 
related civic or state organizations in 
and near Richmond. It begins modestly, 
but means to establish sound standards. 
It will open next October. 
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growing very rapidly, as is also the de- 
mand here and in adjoining states, for 
lectures, and printed accounts of the 
work.. We need to double our office 
force, and would do so if our work 
were as remunerative financially as it 
is important in its emphases. 


The advisory part of the work is 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONFERENCES 


Religious Education Association, Boston, February 27-March 
1, 1917. Sec’y, H. F. Cope, 332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Superintendence, Department of, National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City, Mo., February 26-March 3. Sec’y, Mar- 
garet T. Maguire, Washington School, Philadelphia. 

Charities and Correction, National Conference of. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 6-11. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Community Centres, National Conference on. Chicago, IIl., 
April 18-22. Sec’y, John Collier, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sec’y, Isabel M. Stewart, Teachers’ College, 


Nursing Education, National League of. 
April 22-May 3. 
New York. 


Posture League, American. New York, March 10. Sec’y, 
H. L. Taylor, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 

Public Health Nursing, National Organization for. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 26-May 2. Exec. Sec’y, Ella P. Crandall, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Armenian Lullaby 
Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell 


Sahag is on the mountain, 
Thy father neath the stone; 

The reeds thy cradle are, thy road 
The arching rock alone. 

O, may the south wind rock thee, 
Beneath the midnight sky, 

And may the little stars of heaven 
Sing thee a lullaby. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN CIVIL SERVICE 


1. Second Assistant Superintendent, State Reformatory for 
Women, Bedford Hills; New York. Applicants for this position 
should be graduates of a technical course in institutional house- 
keeping and should also have had practical experience in an in- 
stitution, although such experience is not an absolute prerequisite. 
The salary of the position is $1,200 per annum, with maintenance. 

2. Examiner New York State Department of Education. Ex- 
aminers in the employ of the New York State Department of 
Education are assigned to the rating of the examination papers 
submitted by the candidates for the various certificates issued by 
the Department of Education to secondary school pupils and to can- 
didates for admission to professional schools. The entrance sal- 
ary of the position is from $900 to $1,800 per annum. There is no 
provision for graduated increases in salary and no assurance con- 
cerning promotion. Examiners are, however, eligible for promotion 
—such promotion depending upon available funds and proficiency 
of service. During the course of four years about six appoint- 
ments are made to the permanent staff and many for temporary 
service. Examinations for both these positions are conducted by the 
New York State Civil Service Commission, Albany, New York. 

3. Teachers of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, Newark, 
New Jersey. Teachers of Child Hygiene in the Department of 
Health of the City of Newark, N. J., are engaged in teaching child 
hygiene to mothers in that city. They are appointed at a salary 
of $840 per annum and are granted increases in salary according 
to merit. About six teachers are appointed by the Newark De- 
partment of Health each four years and examinations for this posi- 
tion are conducted by New Jersey Civil Service Commission of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Oneida county (N. Y.) hospital; position of Interne. The 
salary upon appointment is $900 per year with maintenance. No 
increase will be made. The incumbent will not be eligible for 
promotion to another position. There will be about three appoint- 
ments to this position in the course of four years. Robert L. Bart- 
lett is the superintendent. 

Position of Dietitian in Bonnie Burn Sanatorium, ScotcH 
Plains, N. J. The salary is $70 a month with maintenance. The 
duties are to oversee the preparation of food, making of the menus, 
and overseeing the housekeeping. If the institution enlarges, the 
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salary of the Dietitian will be increased. John E. Runneils, M.D., 
is the superintendent. 


Women Government Employees Protest 


As the federal civil service rules specify equality of treat- 
ment of men and women and as in certain bureaus there undoubtedly 
is discrimination against women, a protest against such discrimina- 
tion has been made recently by a number of women employes in 
various Government departments in behalf of those of their sex 
who may wish to enter the service. The protest which is in the 
form of a letter addressed to members of Congress from suffrage 
states is as follows: 

Dear Sir:—As women employes of the United States govern- 
ment, and in behalf of other women wage earners in this country, 
we wish to call your attention to the discrimination that is practiced 
against women in the federal civil service because of their sex, and 
to ask for your assistance in righting this injustice. Our case may 
be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Women are not admitted to a large number of examinations 
which they are amply qualified to take; for example, the widely ad- 
vertised examinations for stenographer and typewriter now being 
held monthly in 400 cities; also an examination for translator held 
Jan. 3, 1917, in every State. There are many others. 

2. The usual entrance salary for women, as stated in the Civil 
Service Manual, is $720 per year, while for men it is $900, and 
the last annual report of the Civil Service Commission, on page 
x recommends that the entrance salary for male stenographers be 
raised to $1,000. 

3. Appointing officials, when calling upon the Civil Service 
Commission for certification, frequently specify men instead of 
women, even though the positions are such that sex is not a factor 
in efficiency or suitability. A conspicuous example of this discrim- 
ination has just occurred in the War Department, in the appoint- 
ments since Sept. 8, 1916, under the National Defense Act. Of 
212 clerical appointments during that period, chiefly if not entirely 
from the stenographers’ register, only four were given to women, 
and there was no corresponding disproportion of women eligibles, 
for on Oct. 23, 1916, the Civil Service clerical registers showed 937 
eligible women, and 1,043 eligible men. These figures have been 
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obtained officially from the War Department and the Civil Service 
Commission ; and War Department officials, when questioned as to 
the disparity of women and men, have replied, “The Department 
prefers male stenographers.” 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association also 
has made protest against these conditions, and at a recent con- 
vention of the Federation of Labor, resolutions demanding equal 
pay for equal work by women and men in the Federal service were 
passed. A clause reads: “Will you not (addressing members of 
Congress) in behalf of the women eligibles in your state call upon 
the President and the heads of the Executive Departments to re- 
quired that women be admitted and promoted in the Federal Civil 
Service upon the same terms as men?” 


Couservatives 


O’er the Garden of Eden the very first dawning 
Like a flood from the East was beginning to roll, 
When the very first tortoise remarked without warning: 
“What a curious light!” to the very first mole. 


The very first mole made reply without turning. 
“It is only a craze—just a fad of the skies.” 

But the thing kept on growing and glowing and burning. 
“This is really a menace,” they said, looking wise. 


But by noon, when the sun was well up and was cheering 
The tortoise, and even the mole in his hole, 
They forgot all about their alarm and their sneering; 
“We have always approved,” said the tortoise and mole. 
Alice Duer Miller in N. Y. Tribune. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 


It is intended to notice in this department books and other publs- 
cations of educational and social interest, preference being given to 
those by members of the A.C. A. Copies should be sent immediately 


upon issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


A History oF SCULPTURE 


By Harold N. Fowler, Western 
Reserve University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


In this stimulating and well- 
arranged volume Mr. Fowler 
has emphasized those phases of 
sculptural history which best 
illustrate the various schools 
and periods from the beginnings 
of Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilization to the present time. 
He has not attempted to criti- 
cise, in the true sense of the 
word, but his descriptive re- 
marks reveal a fine sense of 
artistic values and are in places 
sharply illuminating. The book 
was written primarily for be- 
ginners in art-study and for the 
general public, and to such it 
can be commended unhesitating- 
ly. The simple and pleasing 
style of its narrative, the 
thoughtful inclusion of materials 
and methods used in sculpture, 
and the discriminating choice of 
illustrations will all be found 
helpful to the class of readers 
for whose use the book is in- 
tended. 

The author has covered in a 
thorough manner so far as es- 
sentials go the early sculpture 
of the Near East, including the 
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Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian 
and Persian; Greek sculpture 
from the Pre-Hellenic and 
Archaic periods on through the 
true Hellenic; Etruscan, Roman 
and Byzantine sculpture; the 
mediaeval sculpture of Italy, 
France, Germany, England and 
Spain; the Renaissance period, 
and the whole modern movement 
in the various countries of Eu- 
rope. 

In considering the modern 
movement Mr. Fowler explains 
the inevitable change from the 
exaggerations of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century art (a 
natural development of the Ren- 
aissance) to the neo-classical 
and its logical outgrowth, the 
Romantic and Realistic schools 
of sculpture. These two latter, 
in which beauty of form is no 
longer regarded as the only de- 
sideratum, but as co-equal with 
sentiment and action, are ex- 
emplified in some of the best 
works of our modern masters, 
notably those of Watts in Eng- 
land, Rodin in France and St. 
Gaudens in America. 

A chapter is given to sculp- 
ture in America. Mr. Fowler 
is very sanguine as to the future 
of this form of art-expression 
in this country and recalls the 
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fact that at the Panama Exposi- 
tion nearly six hundred distinc- 
tive works by one hundred and 
thirty-six sculptors were found 
in the United States section of 
the Fine Arts department, all 
of which were worthy. A num- 
ber of these were by women. It 
may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that this book is char- 
acterized by an exceptionally 
friendly animus toward the work 
of the feminine sex. Eighteen 
women are included among 
sculptors doing exceptional 


work in this country. 

Primitive American art with 
its curious, romantic appeal to 
the imagination is entirely omit- 


ted from the volume, and the 
sculpture of the Far East re- 
ceives but scant consideration. 


SLAVERY OF PROSTITUTION 


By Maude E. Miner. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 

Miss Miner needs no intro- 
duction to readers of this maga- 
zine. Her work in the Night 
Court in New York City and 
at Waverley House is known not 
only to students of sociology, but 
to thousands of others interested 
in the amelioration of social con- 
ditions. Nevertheless to many 
of these the facts set forth in 
this volume will act as a shock, 
for while the commercialization 
of vice in large cities, has been 
known for years, the prevailing 
belief has been that the majority 
of women whose cause Miss 
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Miner espousés so heroically, 
enter the life because they wish 
to do so. That this is not the 
case is here amply proved. The 
whole machinery of enticement 
and entanglement, brutal coer- 
cion and enslavement used if 
systematized prostitution is set 
forth in all its ugly realism, and 
page by page the reader is made 
acquainted with conditions al- 
most undreamed of. 

There is nothing dramatic 
about the book. It is not writ- 
ten for effect. Rather it is a 
serious study, the attitude of the 
new humanitarian spirit, taking 
to task worn-out conventions 
and beliefs and methods. It will 
not please the general reader or 
any one who is afraid to face 
the sternest and grimmest of 
truths. Nevertheless it should 
be read,—widely read by both 
men and women in the ordinary 
walks of life as an exceptionally 
authoritative exposition of a 
form of vice that can be elimi- 
nated only by the general awak- 
ening of social consciousness. 

For the main part Miss Miner 
allows the girls to speak for 
themselves, and these stories of 
their wretched lives told in their 
own way are more potent than 
the word of any other could be. 
We see how through a combina- 
tion of powerful forces young 
women have been caught and 
held by prostitution with no ave- 
nue of escape whether they de- 
sire it or not; and how if by 
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chance some opportunity does 
present itself, they are afraid to 
seize it—afraid for their very 
lives. 

A note of hope is sound- 
ed for the so-called “fallen” 
sisterhood in the assurance of 
Miss Miner that the majority of 
these girls are not “fallen” at 
all, much less “depraved” and 
“lost”; but are quickly respon- 
sive to reason and kindliness, 
and really long to lead normal 
lives. 

Prevention is the great remedy 
for this social ill, and a cam- 
paign of prevention has been 
started in almost all the large 
cities of the United States, but 
as Miss Miner says, “to carry 


such a movement out effectually 
reasonable laws must be made 
and vigorously enforced. By 


checking supply, preventing 
stimulation of demand and elimi- 
nating profits of owners and 
keepers of resorts, the volume of 
vice will be lessened and moral 
wreckage greatly decreased.” 
The greatest power in securing 
these laws is of course, public 
opinion, but its duty does not 
end with their enactment; it 
must see that they are enforced 
and that officials who are trying 
to administer them are upheld 
in their efforts. 


‘NATIONALIZING AMERICA 
By Edward A. Steiner. New 
York: The Fleming Revell Com- 
pany. Price $1.00 net. 


‘There is no test of a foreign- 
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er’s fitness for citizenship so 
good as his genuine desire to 
acquire it. Dr. Steiner ad- 
dressed himself to this task with 
grim determination and passed 
through the process of Ameri- 
canization with undisputed 
credit to himself and his adopt- 
ed land. As teacher, lecturer 
and author he has been for years 
a close student of national af- 
fairs, and he has grave concern 
for America in the crises she 
will have to face at the close 
of the European war. 

His views as to prevailing 
conditions in this country, and 
the best methods of bringing 
about a better nationalization of 
what seems to him almost hope- 
lessly contending elements, are 
embodied in ten essays made up 
from a series of lectures given 
before the Chautauquan Insti- 
tution during its Americaniza- 
tion week last summer. The 
subjects considered in their re- 
lation to the nation are the lan- 
guage, economics, history, the 
churches, the immigrant and the 
schools. He lays his finger with 
a sure touch upon many of our 
weaknesses’ especially _ those 
found in our institutions of 
learning, but his remedies are 
invariably Teutonic ones to be 
applied in drastic Teutonic man- 
ner. This is partly to be ex- 
pected from one schooled in a 
state where education is a part 
of the national program, and all 
activities are under some form 
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of national authority. Such a 
discipline ingrains itself into 
character and influences judg- 
ment, however liberal the mind 
may have grown under other sets 
of conditions. 


Dr. Steiner is a true patriot 
and desires America’s welfare 
above everything else, but one 
cannot but feel that he is in- 
capable of taking the mental 
measure of the American peo- 
ple. The individual growth, the 
independence of thought and ac- 
tion so dear to us here are to him 
almost pernicious in that they 
are not directed toward concert- 
ed and definite aims. In all our 
activities he sees the need of 
submission to highly trained 
specialists if we are ever to be 
welded into any kind of national 
efficiency. Germany, the highly 
nationalized state par excellence, 
is his model, although he con- 
cedes that it would be best for us 
to guard against her over-nation- 
alization. We are to use her 
methods but must produce a 
citizenship with all of her vir- 
tues and none of her vices. 


Nevertheless Dr. Steiner has 
written a book of unusual inter- 
est. It is refreshing to have the 
light of a critical intellect turned 
upon our foibles and in some in- 
stances it happens to be just 
the thing we most need. Those 
who have raised mountains for 
us and spread green valleys for 
us, often are precisely the per- 
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sons with whom we do not agree 
in many things. 


FELLOW CAPTAINS 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn and Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.25 
net. 


This piquant and clever bit of 
writing with its undercurrent of 
cheery philosophy will come as 
a beneficent helper to some of us 
who are not yet free from the 
tyranny of worry. The - five 
members of the Fortnightly Club 
whose conversation is recorded 
here are as far removed from the 
traditional piazza ladies as the 
antipodes. Chatty they are it is 
true, but the chat is sparkling 
and entertaining and beneath it 
is always a stratum of consum- 
mate good sense. The secret of 
obtaining control of the sub- 
conscious forces that one may 
help one’s self to master such 
evils as fear and nervousness 
forms the main subject of the 
discussion. The latter half of 
the book is given up to poems for 
help in various mental and phy- 
sical states, and to quotations 
chosen for the same purpose. 


THE GILDING STAR 


By Stephen Chalmers. Saranac 
Lake News Press. Price 50 cents. 


The Gilding Star is a cluster 
of graceful verses some of which 
have appeared in the magazines. 
The opening poem which gives 
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the book its title voices in 
haunting measure the dreams 
common to youth and age of 
great things that are or were to 
be. In “After Thoughts” the 
mood is delicately reminiscent, 
while “An Adirondack Sunset” 
presents a very beautiful pic- 
ture: 


“A sea of frozen flame and 
molten ice! 
As if the north’s white lea- 
gues, the boreal lights, 
The Orient’s blaze, the color 
sense of spice, 
Were gathered by the gods 
into the heights.” 


In the “The Star Gazer” one 
who loves the stars is caught up 


“Between the spheres 
Where the far-flung being of 
the mind drifts on 
Asking of worlds the secret of 
it all.” 
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But in “Little Bopeep” one of 
the most touching selections in 
the book, bathos is allowed to in- 
trude upon pathos in an unfortu- 
nate couplet that destroys the 
effect and cheapens what would 
otherwise have been a_ very 
charming poem. 
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